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It being impracticable to erpress in these columns the divergent views of all of the members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utterances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 


ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
CHANGES TO A QUAR- 
TERLY BASIS 


EGINNING with this issue, the Ap- 

VOCATE OF PEACE becomes a quarterly 
instead of a monthly magazine. Sub- 
scribers will consider this and the No- 
vember number as completing Volume 
Ninety-One. 

The American Peace Society’s periodi- 
cal, beginning with the Harbinger of 
Peace, 1828-1831, changing to the Calu- 
met, 1831-1835, and finally to the Ap- 
VOCATE OF PEACE, was until the beginning 
of Benjamin F. Trueblood’s administra- 
tion in 1892, mainly a monthly, but for 
a time a bi-monthly, publication. Since 
1892 it has been a monthly magazine, ex- 
cepting one number in the fall of each 
year when the Editor was usually abroad. 

It is planned to make the new quarterly 
a still worthier expression of the peace 
movement as set up by the Society’s 
founders, and stood for by those statesmen 
who have labored for the principles of 
international justice pleaded for so con- 
sistently by the American Peace Society. 

The Directors of the Society’s policies 
believe that the change from a monthly to 
a quarterly will release time, funds, and 
energy for a more intensive cooperation 
between the Society’s central office and 
its members. Through a system of ref- 
erenda votes on the main questions affect- 
ing our international relations, for ex- 
ample, the American Peace Society pro- 
poses to enable our Government to know 


from time to time the collective views of 
our people, as far as these can be ob- 
tained, affecting the problems of war and 
peace. This task can be undertaken, it 
is believed, more effectively with the aid 
of a quarterly than of a monthly maga- 
zine. 

In the task of carrying out this new 
plan, the Directors of the American Peace 
Society solicit the continued friendly sym- 
pathy and active support of the thought- 
ful folk of America. 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SO- 
CIETY MOVES ITS HEAD. 
QUARTERS 


ie eighteen years in the Colorado 
Building, Washington, D. C., the 
American Peace Society moved its offices, 
on July third, to 20 Jackson Place. The 
new quarters are on the third floor of a 
building owned by the Brookings Institu- 
tion. It faces beautiful Lafayette Park, 
diagonally across from the White House 
to the south, diagonally across from the 
United States Chamber of Commerce to 
the north, and within two minutes walk 
of the Department of State. For the first 
time the American Peace Society has, for 
the time being at least, sufficient room for 
its invaluable library. 

The new headquarters, temporary it is 
hoped, register a step forward towards 
that adequate plant where the work of the 
American Peace Society can be carried on 
with an efficiency befitting its purpose. 
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A HOME FOR THE AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY 

HE American Peace Society, in its 

finer aspects, belongs to that field of 
human ideals, that system of disciplines 
which concerns itself primarily with the 
mind of man. It ranks, therefore, with 
our humanistic interests, our arts, includ- 
ing the art of government, our social re- 
searches, including especially history, bus- 
iness, philosophy and religion. One seek- 
ing the ultimate satisfactions of life, such 
as clarity and proportion, the fruits of 
which are a consciousness of wisdom and 
dignity, need never hesitate to join whole- 
heartedly with the American Peace So- 
ciety. In it one knows where one stands. 
The Peace Society is loyalty to the best 
available truth, for peace and good-will 
are greater assets within the human spirit 
than doctrine or even monetary success. 
He who joins the American Peace Society 
and does his best to make it sane, knows 
that he is playing something of a part in 
a positive and a creative, worth-while life. 

It is no mean business to promote the 
peaceful settlement of international dis- 
putes, to discover and to teach its bene- 
fits, to preserve one’s intellectual candor 
above those petty disputes of the morning 
that pass to oblivion before the evening. 
The American Peace Society descends to 
such trifles no more than does the Su- 
preme Court. It clings to its views hon- 
estly, defends them bravely, and strives to 
incarnate them in an intelligent service. 
It would do its share to lead nations not 
only to the tree of knowledge, but unto 
the tree of life. For over a century it has 
represented an abiding aspiration of the 
race. 

For these reasons the American Peace 
Society is entitled to a fitting home in 
Washington, the Capital of our Nation. 

A Palace for the American Institute of 
International Law is to be erected in 
Havana, Cuba. This fact is attracting 
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too little attention in our North Ameri- 
can The such a 
structure was laid in Havana on the nine- 
teenth of May. It is proposed that the 
Palace shall provide quarters not only for 
the American Institute, but for organiza- 
tions affiliated with it. It will house an 
inter-American library, and an American 
Academy of International Law after the 
model of the Academy of International 
Law at The Hague. ‘There will be a place 
for the Cuban Society of International 
Law, and for the Latin American center 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. When it is that 
under the terms of a resolution adopted at 
the Pan American Congress at Havana, 
last February, a Permanent Committee 
to Investigate Questions of Comparative 
Legislation and the Unification of Legis- 
lation is to be set up in Havana, it is 
peculiarly appropriate that this commit- 
tee, too, should have a place in the new 
palace. Dr. James Brown Scott spoke at 
the laying of the cornerstone, and in his 
remarks he added the suggestion that a 
place be provided in the Palace for the 
Inter-American Commission of Women, 
created by a resolution also adopted at the 
Sixth Pan American Congress. This is 
all a fitting enterprise. 

The American Peace Society is also en- 
titled to its Palace. Here is a Peace So- 
ciety, none the less important because it 
is unofficial, that aims to take the facts 
as they are and to enable the people to 


press. cornerstone of 


recalled 


create through their proper channels 
something better than now is. It is this 


Peace Society that has already paved 
ways for encouraging progress, better re- 
lationships for our Western Hemisphere, 
the extension of international arbitrations 
and conciliations, the enrichment of busi- 
ness ethics, and the gradual enthronement 
of law for the nations. 

Work for peace can and should be done 
better. The history of the world warrants 
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no complacent self-satisfaction. The moral 
and educational responsibilities of the 
peace movement remain still too ill- 
defined. Much of it is careless and helter 
skelter. There is too much waste of time 
and effort. There is need of greater clar- 
ity, coordination, and concentration. 

All these limitations could be largely 
relieved if the American Peace Society 
could be properly housed. In his Ninety- 
Three, Victor Hugo, speaking of the “Con- 
vention,” points out that “Every idea 
must have a visible covering; every prin- 
ciple must have a dwelling place; a church 
is God within four walls; every dogma 
must have a temple.” The Government at 
Washington is spending millions for the 
housing of agriculture, commerce, patents, 
money, fishes. It is all very wise, and 
beautiful withal. There are palaces for 
the Masons, for the diplomats, for the 
sciences, the arts, for business, education, 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. Why is there no building dedicated 
exclusively, albeit unofficially, to the 
cause of peace among the nations? What 
building is needed more? The American 
Peace Society is an expression of public 
opinion. It is an attempt on the part of 
public opinion to lift and improve itself. 
It is education in its largest aspects. What 
more appropriate and needful than a 
home, an ample, adequate, beautiful home, 
here among the other massive palaces of 
every description, for the American Peace 
Society ? 

Architecture has always been the chief 
expression of man. Nearly every thought 
has been worked into an edifice, every 
aspiration written in stone. The reason 
is simple. Every great ideal would per- 
petuate itself. Every worthy ideal should 
be perpetuated. There is no worthier 
ideal than the ideal of peace. Upon this 
point the Teacher of Teachers was very 
emphatic: 


“Blessed are the peacemakers; for they 
shall be called the children of God.” 

The logic of our proposal seems irrefuta- 
ble. But logic alone builds no palaces. 
Our plea is to the intelligent men and 
women of America, the devoted ones, the 
earnest believers in the great cause. Build 
in Washington a useful home for the 
American Peace Society; and make it a 
living monument, as fair and beautiful to 
look upon as our best artists can create. 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SO- 
CIETY SHARES IN CELE- 
BRATION OF FLAG DAY 


HANKS to the co-operation of Colo- 

nel Paul V. McNutt, National Com- 
mander of the American Legion, and of 
Major S. L. Rothafel, better known 
throughout the country as “Roxy,” the 
American Peace Society was able to share 
in the broadcasting program in honor of 
national Flag Day, June 14. The program 
included a one-hour nation-wide hook-up 
of the red and blue networks of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company delivered 
from Roxy’s studio, New York City, start- 
ing at ten p. m., eastern daylight-saving 
time, eight o’clock central standard time, 
and six p. m. Pacific standard time. The 
speakers were Paul V. McNutt, William 
Fortune, President of the American Peace 
Society, and Frank B. Kellogg, former 
Secretary of State. The addresses were 
supplemented by a dramatic story of im- 
portant events through which our flag has 
passed, accompanied by music. The effec- 
tive story of the flag was written by 
Martha L. Wilchinski and read by James 
Coombs. The music was provided by the 
Roxy symphony orchestra, aided by his 
chorus soloists and a supporting cast. 
The program was broadcast by approxi- 
mately forty stations. The addresses ap- 
pear elsewhere in these columns. 
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BUSINESS MEN AND THE 
PEACE MOVEMENT 
USINESS men are turning to the 
peace movement, inquiringly and of 
necessity. They find in it qualities to 
fear, much to criticize, but a substance to 
respect and to encourage. The peace 
movement needs these men, their tech- 
nique, their ability, their capacity for get- 
ting results. 

The peace movement can rely neither 
on the untrained enthusiasms of youth 
nor on the senilities of old age for its 
first line of offense. It cannot thrive on a 
policy of “safety first’ merely. Public 
opinion, upon which it must bank for 
success, will not rally with any enthusiasm 
to the old, simple, sterling qualities of 
singleness of purpose and absolute de- 
pendability. Prime Minister Baldwin 
had these very qualities to a marked de- 
gree ; but he has gone down to defeat. The 
peace movement demands a constant in- 
filtration of fresh blood, energy, enter- 
prise, poise and imagination. Youth? 
Yes. Our Davids can be ever depended 
upon to stretch their slings against their 
Goliaths. Old age? Yes. For the men 
who saved Rome are needed for counsel 
by the leaders of the new day. But just 
now, fortunately, the popular peace move- 
ment is drawing upon that quality of in- 
telligence which is forged only on the 
anvil of applied intelligence, an intelli- 
gence peculiarly the property of the suc- 
cessful business man. 

This is not to say that the peace move- 
ment can be run simply as a business. 
There are enterprises, governments, poli- 
tical parties, pulpits, that cannot be run 
wholly as a business. But without the 


aid of business intelligence even these, in 
our modern and highly specialized world, 
will deteriorate and head rapidly into 
bankruptcy. 
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Of course business men have their trou- 
bles. While it is impossible adequately 
to appraise a whole people or, indeed, to 
judge fairly any single class or person, it 
is fair to say that all is not beer and 
skittles with any of us. Probably every 
adult person sides now and then with 
Eliphaz the Temanite and concludes that 
man is born unto trouble as the sparks 
fly upward. The business man is no ex- 
ception. 

This very virile person, so active with 
the processes of production and distribu- 
tion of materials, so important and often 
conventional, acknowledges that he fre- 
quently sweats under the harness. He 
is never wholly satisfied with his achieve- 
ments in speed and spread, however great. 
To enlarge markets, to improve the use 
of men and materials, to increase capital 
and credit, to create larger and larger 
mergers, to concentrate on mere matters 
of food, clothing and shelter, important 
as these things may be, does not satisfy 
him in any final sense. The manufac- 
turer of automobiles views our forty mil- 
lion trekking motorists with complacency, 
but he longs from his garden of life for 
something fairer and worthier. He knows 
that improvements in power, in manage- 
ment, in productivity, are not enough. 
Suppose we do use as much electricity 
as all the rest of the world combined, the 
business man knows in his heart of hearts 
that there is a deeper thing behind that 
fact, something relating to the use to 
which the electricity is put, to the possible 
effects on the morale of men. Business 
for its own sake may and often does end 
in satiety, even exasperation, lacking as 
it frequently does in soul, in personality, 
in the ultimates of reality. 

A business man contributes to the July 
Atlantic an interesting little study of the 
question “Shall I Retire?” He reflects 
a bit wistfully that we Americans are 
swept on, unconsciously perhaps, by con- 
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“We are doing the 
traditional thing. We are pretending. 
We are afraid to slow down. We don’t 
dare to resign.” And later he adds, “Some- 
one has said, ‘Life consists in what man 
is thinking all day.’ Through all the dis- 
tasteful routine of the office, if my 
thoughts continually turn to a poem, a 
melody, a fancy, a thrush, then my busi- 
ness is not my life. I am acting one role 
and living another.” To be successful in 
business does not necessarily mean either 
peace or happiness of mind. 

Business men, it is true, get the work 
of the world done. In our country they 
represent the applied intelligence of the 
major portion of our population, the mer- 
chants producing fifteen percent of our 
national income, the manufacturers 
twenty-one percent, the agriculturists ten 
percent. By sheer ability to apply facts 
to clearly conceived ends, the manufac- 
turers of our country have, within twenty- 
five years, increased the fixed output per 
man by fifty percent, and thus quietly 
achieved an industrial revolution that 
amazes the world. They have done this, 
for the most part, in the spirit of the 
French writer who has recently said of 
his country, “Le pays de Descartes et de 
Voltaire préfére les techniques aux can- 
tiques”—the land of Descartes and Vol- 
taire has more faith in reason than in 
dreams. 

And yet our ablest men know that 
“techniques,” that even business successes 
are not enough; for the human spirit, if 
given a chance, will have its “cantiques,” 
its poems, its songs and fancies. Indeed, 
business men are breathing these very 
things into their business. They find 


ventional currents. 


their best rewards beyond their profits; 
in the consciousness that they are adding 
to the stock of human comforts, serving 
their fellows as they wish to be served. 
Here is the way they interpret their work: 
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“The function of business is to provide 
for the material needs of mankind and 
to increase the wealth of the world and 
the value and happiness of life.” The 
italics are ours. 

Mr. William Butterworth, President of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, has recently said: “Awakening at 
length to the value of its public service 
and to the dignity of its place in the 
scheme of things, business began to assert 
that to serve a people’s creature needs is 
quite as worth writing about as killing 
them in battle; that it is quite as roman- 
tic to furnish a people with the utensils of 
useful employment as to squander its heri- 
tage in warfare; that it is quite as note- 
worthy an achievement to house a people 
in comfort in city and town and upon the 
farm as to lay waste a country with fire 
and sword.” 

Business men, animated by such mo- 
tives, achieve their successes, still feel- 
ing that something has been left out of 
their lives. So they turn to other interests 
and activities, to the arts, to the humani- 
ties, to the philanthropies, as an escape 
from a certain drabness in their achieve- 
ments. In consequence, our world is be- 
coming more and more dotted with foun- 
dations and social enterprises, backed, sup- 
ported and often manned by these suc- 
cessful business men, bent upon satisfying 
their souls. 

The American Peace Society is attract- 
ing the sympathetic attention of such men 
in increasing numbers. Read the list of 
its officers and directors, everyone a man 
of affairs. Read its new constitution, 
drawn by business men and based upon 
the experience of large business interests. 
Remember that the American Peace So- 
ciety is interested in research, in buttres- 
sing its labors upon the facts of history 
and the experiences of states. Look at its 
plan for conducting referenda under the 
terms of which the selected membership 
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of the American Peace Society can ex- 
press itself upon major problems affect- 
ing war and peace. Note William For- 
tune, President of the American Peace 
Society, who, over the radio on Flag Day 
last, said to America: 

“T have great confidence that the prac- 
tical minded business and professional 
men of our country can solve any prob- 
lem to which they give their united 
thought. I have faith that they can pro- 
vide for the peace movement that impetus 
it must have to make it successful. We 
are trying to make the American Peace 
Society the standard about which they 
may rally as they agree upon a practical 
program for the promotion of peace.” 

When Sir Esme Howard, British Am- 
bassador to the United States, spoke at 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
American Peace Society, he pleaded for 
a peace between nations as a business 
proposition. The need of the peace move- 
ment is the applied intelligence and 
united support of the really successful 
business men of the world. Extremists 
we shall always have with us, working 
in their way, achieving their harm and 
their little good. But the peace move- 
ment, the movement that affects the poli- 
cies of governments, needs now, especially 
just now, the business acumen of our 
best business men. 

The maintenance of peace between na- 
tions is not only a serious, social business ; 
it is a practical problem for practical men, 
to be analyzed and dealt with, ideally, de- 
votionally, and yet as any other business 
enterprise, wisely and effectively. 

It has been pointed out that business 
men should set themselves to the task of 
world peace for selfish reasons, such as 
safeguarding their business. Business 
men, it is said, need to insure themselves 
against the risks of war. As one writer 
says, “The time and money that they 
spend in working for peace they may well 


regard as another and more important 
kind of insurance against the greatest 
risk that business can face.” In our view, 
however, business men are turning to the 
peace movement—most important of all— 
as they turn to other philanthropies, be- 
cause of their desire to render a princely 
service. Every man, with any vision of 
the meaning of life, longs at some time 
to be able to say, with some justifiable 
pride, as, when about to die, did the sor- 
row stricken Othello— 

“T have done the state some service, 
and they know’t.” 


MR. ROOT’S FORMULA 


HE American Peace Society, having 

advocated a Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice for a hundred years, is 
deeply interested in every attempt to make 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague the universal, 
judicial body that it is yet to be. 

On March 18 the committee of jurists 
unanimously adopted a revised draft of 
the statutes of the Court. In the revised 
plan there is a section dealing with the 
adherence of the United States. Under 
the terms of Mr. Root’s formula, our 
United States may adhere to the Court 
with the understanding that advisory 
opinions will not be rendered in the face 
of our objection. In each case where an 
advisory opinion is asked, the United 
States may agree; or, if it does not agree, 
the League of Nations may, through its 
Council or Assembly, request that the case 
be withdrawn. But if the United States 
disagrees and the Council or Assembly be- 
lieves the case should be submitted for an 
advisory opinion, the United States may 
withdraw from the Court. This means 
that as long as we are within the Court 
no opinion can be rendered without our 
consent. 
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It is too soon to discuss the matter in 
detail, since the whole project must yet 
be approved by the Council and the As- 
sembly, and ratified by all of the signa- 
tories, including the United States, sepa- 
rately. There is no chance of the United 
States Senate reaching the matter, assum- 
ing that it is ratified by all the other 
powers, before next December. It is proper 
to point out, however, at this time, that a 
careful examination of the formula sup- 
ported by Mr. Root seems simply to open 
the way for the United States to adhere to 
the Court with no violence to any of the 
reservations insisted upon by our Senate. 
In fact, the plan is a simple device under 
the terms of which the United States may 
adhere to the Court with its reservations 
in full swing. 

There are a number of hurdles yet to be 
negotiated, before our Senate will confirm 
the new plan. There is the opposition to 
the League of Nations and hence to its 
Court. There is an opinion that the Court 
should be organized on lines generous 
enough to permit the United States to ad- 
here without any reservations whatsoever, 
that when we go in we should do so with- 
out any thought of withdrawing. Already 
men are asking how the act of withdrawal 
could be undertaken ; by the President, the 
Senate, the Congress, or otherwise. If the 
argument of Sir Cecil Hurst should pre- 
vail, and the British Dominions should all 
have judges on the bench, would not the 
United States find the Court packed 
against it in controversies with the British 
Empire? 

In none of these is there any insuper- 
able difficulty. The Permanent Court of 
International Justice is an outstanding 
fact. It represents the world’s best effort 
to date to meet the ideals of America. In 
the interest of international justice we 
need it, and it needs us. We have the will 
to perfect it and use it. Where there is a 
will there is a way. 


COMMISSION ON THE COORDI- 
NATION OF EFFORTS FOR 
PEACE 


S a result of the Cleveland Convention, 
in May of last year, a Commission on 
the Coordination of Efforts for Peace was 
set up, with President Ernest H. Wilkins 
of Oberlin College as chairman. The Com- 
mission is functioning as an independent 
organization and meeting its own financial 
needs; but, as President Wilkins reports, 
“Tt retains a sense of filial relationship and 
gratitude to the American Peace Society.” 
Since the Cleveland Convention, the 
Commission has been continuously en- 
gaged in completing its list of peace organi- 
zations and in gathering information re- 
garding them. Its present working list 
of peace organizations corresponds almost 
exactly to that published in the ApvocaTE 
or Peace for February, 1929, which, in- 
deed, was based in part upon materials 
supplied by the Commission. 

Letters have been sent by the Commis- 
sion te each of these organizations, asking 
for general information about its work. 
Replies, more or less complete, have been 
received from many, but not all. The en- 
deavor to get general information from 
the others continues. 

Early in this year the Commission 
entered upon the second phase of its work, 
namely, the analysis of the material re- 
ceived. The Commission had first, in this 
connection, to ascertain just what informa- 
tion it wished with regard to each organi- 
zation; whereupon it worked out for this 
purpose a schedule in outline as follows : 


A. MEMBERSHIP: 
1. Size. 
2. Geographical range. 
3. Qualifications. 
4. Membership fee. 
B. PLAN OF ORGANIZATION: 
1. Officers. 
2. Salaried staff. 
3. Volunteer staff in central office. 
4. Committees. 
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C. FINANCIALRESOURCES OTHER THAN 
MEMBERSHIP FEES: 

1, Extent. 

2. Source. 

. ATTITUDE TOWARD PEACE: 

1. Official statement, if any. 

2. For what main reason, or reasons, do 
you regard peace as desirable? 

3. Under what conditions, if any, do you 
regard war as more desirable than 
peace? ° 

4. How would you define “Pacifism,” and 
what is your attitude toward it as thus 
defined ? 

. WHAT ATTITUDE HAVE YOU 
ADOPTED, IF ANY, TOWARD CER- 
TAIN METHODS REGARDED BY CER- 
TAIN PEOPLE AS DESIRABLE FOR 
THE PROMOTION OF PEACE? 

1. Dissemination of accurate information 

as to foreign affairs and international 

relations. 

. Development of understanding of the 
causes of war. 

. Development of international law. 

4. Official and non-official development of 
goodwill. 

5. Influences through sermons and other 
public addresses. 

6. Diffusion of peace literature. 

7. Creation of international-mindedness 
through instruction in schools. 

8. Prosecution for disseminating false and 
defamatory information with regard to 
foreign affairs and international rela- 
tions. 

9. Maintenance of protective armament. 

10. Gradual international disarmament. 

11. Absolute disarmament. 

12. Personal refusal of military service. 

13. Plebiscite before declaration of war. 

14. Government monoply or control of the 

manufacture of war materials. 

15. Conscription of capital in time of war. 

16. Discontinuance of exemption in time of 

war except for age or physical in- 
capacity. 

17. Creation of a super-state. 

18. Declaration by the United States that it 

will not insist on its neutral right to 
trade with aggressor nations in future 


to 


i) 


war. 
F. WHAT ATTITUDES HAVE YOU 
ADOPTED, IF ANY, TOWARD THE 
FOLLOWING INSTITUTIONS AND 
PROBLEMS? 

1. The League of Nations. 
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The Court of International Justice. 

The backward races. 

Natiomal minorities. 

The permanence of war as an institu- 

tion. 

Recognition of fascist or proletarian 

dictatorship. 

7. Free Trade. 

G. PLEASE COMMENT UPON THE MAIN 
ACTIVITIES OF YOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION: 

1. Meetings. 

2. Publications. 

3. Other activities. 

H. WHAT AFFILIATIONS HAVE YOU, OR 
HAVE YOU HAD, WITH OTHER PEACE 
ORGANIZATIONS? 

1. Are you a branch of an international 

organization? 

2. Have you local branches in thiscountry? 

3. Are you a branch of a national organi- 
zation? 

4. Have you invited any other peace 
organization to participate in a con- 
ference called by you? If so, will you 
give your impression of the success of 
such participation? 

5. Have you accepted the invitation of any 
other peace organization to participate 
in a conference? If so, will you give 
your impression of the value of such 
participation? 

6. Have you had experience of any other 
sort with respect to relations with other 
organizations? 

I, SUCCESS: 

1. To what extent have you succeeded in 
making public opinion more favorable 
to the promotion of peace? 

2. To what extent have you tried directly 
to influence governmental action with 
regard to peace? 

The actual work of analysis, now in 
process, consists of taking the material 
submitted by a given organization and 
filling out one of the schedules of infor- 
mation as far as possible on the basis of 
this material. This work is being done as 
seminar work by advanced students in 
political science at Oberlin and Antioch 
Colleges, under the direction of the depart- 
ments of political science. 

The next step, President Wilkins writes, 
will be the completion of information re- 
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garding each organization. This will be 
sought, not by means of a questionnaire, 
but by means of an individualized letter 
based on the schedule of information which 
has already been filled out, as far as pos- 
sible, for that organization. It is hoped 
that this stage of the work may be com- 
pleted within the present calendar year. 
President Wilkins adds : “The Commission 
has no special peace program of its own, 
but is a fact finding and a fact analyzing 
body, hopeful that some suggestions of 
general value may ultimately emerge from 
its analysis.” 

We know of no work calculated to meet 
the criticism that the peace movement of 
America is divisive and chaotic, com- 
parable with the efforts of this Commis- 
sion. 


ESSENTIALS IN THE REPARA- 
TIONS SETTLEMENT 


FTER four months of discussion, the 
committee of experts on reparations 
meeting in Paris signed unanimously on 
June 7 a report setting forth their new 
plan for the settlement of the problems 
left unsolved by the Dawes Plan. This 
Young Plan is now before the bar of pub- 
lic opinion. At present it remains to be 
ratified by the governments of Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, Belgium, Italy and 
Japan. We have here one of the major 
proposals of recent history. 

It is difficult for an outsider to picture 
the difficulties faced and overcome at 
the conference. On the second day Dr. 
Schacht, chief German delegate, an- 
nounced that Germany could no longer 
continue to pay under the terms of the 
Dawes Plan. Offers and counter offers 
furnished discussions for days. From time 
to time it was reported that the experts 
were unable to agree and that the confer- 
ence was sure to fail. On March 4, Mr. 


Owen D. Young, president of the confer- 
ence, presented a new plan which with 
modifications was finally and unanimously 
adopted. To get representatives from six 
such powers to agree upon the number and 
amount of annual payments by Germany, 
upon a system for handling these annui- 
ties, to remove the whole business as far 
as possible from the embarrassments of 
politics, to substitute an international 
trustee in place of the foreign agent and 
various commissioners in Berlin, to agree 
upon a plan that would coordinate in a 
continuous fashion the financial details, 
to smooth the way for the “deliveries in 
kind” set up under the Dawes Plan and 
to be continued under the new for ten 
years, to arrange for the disposition of 
funds and transferring payments into 
foreign currencies, to look ahead to finan- 
cing projects in undeveloped countries, 
meant time, patience and statesmanship. 

The most important feature of the plan 
is aimed to meet these very difficulties. 
We refer, of course, to the plan for an 
International Bank, the outline of which 
is published elsewhere in these columns. 
This institution, if set up, will deal not 
only with the problem of reparations, but 
with the whole general position of pres- 
ent international finance. It will remove 
the reparations problem from the political 
to the financial sphere. It is hoped that 
it will provide for all necessary elasticity 
in case of economic changes. Mr. Young, 
primarily responsible for the proposal, 
believes that the bank should prove a use- 
ful instrument for opening up new fields 
of commerce both in the realm of supply 
and demand. 

The bank will be controlled by the 
existing national central banks. This 
plan is proposed for the reason that these 
banks are in position to control national 
currencies and credits. The bank will 
have no single fiscal allegiance, indeed, it 
would seem, no superior whatever. 
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This effort to set up an international 
bank, we believe, will turn out to be a 
major fact of our modern world. It is 
proposed in the interest of our whole 
capitalistic system into which it attempts 
to breathe the principle of cooperation on 
a world scale. It is designed not only 
as the keystone of the reparations ma- 
chinery, it is looked upon as an instru- 
ment for the prevention of future wars. 

Mr. Young seems justified in saying 
that international competition has reached 
the point where nations engaged in inter- 
national enterprises are fighting one an- 
other, instead of working together for 
the advancement of civilization. We 
understand him to agree that the prin- 
ciples of capitalism as employed nationally 
can expect now to succeed only on an 
international field. It is considered nec- 
essary in order to handle Germany’s pay- 
ments to the Allies and their payments 
to the United States without violence to 
trade balances that some such bank is re- 
quired. 

If such an institution can weaken the 
machinery of war by substituting the 
methods of peace, lead the great central 
banks of the major powers to forget their 
rivalries, avoid jealousies among other 
bankers, and labor unselfishly to maintain 
the financial health of the world, the new 
international bank will prove to be not 
only a tribute to such men as Owen D. 
Young, Sir Josiah Stamp, M. Emile 
Moreau, Dr. Hjalmer Schacht, Alberto 
Pirelli, Mr. Kengo Mori, and to the other 
distinguished experts; it will prove to be 
a clearing-house for world trade and thus 
a prime agency for the promotion of a 


friendlier international business. It may 
help the coming of Richard Steele’s 


“godly wisdom” that “teaches the trades- 
man to live rather somewhat below than 
at all above his income.” It should facili- 
tate generally the processes of peace. 
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ANOTHER SORE SPOT 
HEALED 


HE ‘Tacna-Arica dispute, lasting 

through forty-five years, and threaten- 
ing war from time to time, is settled at 
last to the satisfaction of both parties. 
This announcement was made by Presi- 
dent Hoover May 17. This happy end- 
ing followed the action of President 
Hoover, who, in the exercise of good offices 
at the request of both Chile and Peru, 
transmitted to the Presidents of those 
countries, through the American Ambas- 
sadors at Lima and Santiago, a proposal 
suggesting the final bases of a settlement. 
This proposal was presented to and imme- 
diately accepted by the two governments 
on May 15. 

Under the terms of the proposal, the 
disputed territory is dividetl into two 
parts. Tacna will go to Peru and Arica 
to Chile. Interesting fact, the dividing 
line shall start at a point to be designated 
by the name “Concordia.” The govern- 
ment of Chile will grant to the govern- 
ment of Peru within the bay of Arica a 
port, a customhouse and a station for a 
railroad from Tacna to Arica in the nature 
of a free port and at the expense of the 
government of Chile. The government of 
Chile will give to the government of Peru 
the sum of six million dollars, deliver to 
Peru all the public works and government 
property and other benefits in the depart- 
ment of Tacna. Under the terms of the 
agreement the governments of both coun- 
tries will respect private rights legally ac- 
quired in the territories that remain under 
their respective sovereignties. In order 
to commemorate the consolidation of this 
friendly relation they will erect on the 
Morro de Arica a monument, the design 
of which shall be the subject of agree- 
ment between the parties. The children 
of Peruvian nationals born in Arica shall 
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be considered as Peruvian until they at- 
tain the age of twenty-one years, at which 
age they shall have the right to elect 
their nationality; and the children of 
Chileans, born in Tacna, shall enjoy the 
same right. And, finally, both countries 
agree reciprocally to release any obliga- 
tion or indebtedness between the two 
countries of whatever kind. 

Here is a fine fruit not only of Mr. 
Kellogg’s work as Secretary of State and 
of Mr. Hoover’s visit to Peru and Chile 
last December; it is a very vivid expres- 
sion of what may be expected to happen 
when two sensibly disposed governments 
forget their passions and prejudices and 
go at the business of achieving their real 
interests. 


UNITED STATES Canal across 
Nicaragua has been brought nearer 
to realization by President Hoover, who 
during the month of June authorized the 
dispatch to Nicaragua of a battalion of 
Engineer troops to make an investigation 
and survey for the purpose of ascertaining 
the practicability and the approximate 
cost of a canal route through Nicaragua 
provided for by the Seventieth Congress. 
The Department of State telegraphed 
the American Chargé d’Affaires at Man- 
agua, Nicaragua, on June 12th that the 
War Department has notified the Depart- 
ment of the President’s action. 

The Chargé d’Affaires was directed so 
to advise the Nicaraguan Government re- 
questing its consent that these Engineer 
troops may take such stations as they may 
choose and conduct such operations as may 
be necessary to serve the purpose contem- 
plated. 

The Chargé d’Affaires advised the Ni- 
earaguan Government as instructed and 
received the following reply from the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs: 
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“By instruction of the President I am 
pleased to inform you that my Govern- 
ment sees with the most justified pleasure 
the realization of the preliminary studies 
of a work which, if executed, would mean 
for Nicaragua the assurance of a happy 
and brilliant future; and that conse- 
quently, in the fulfillment of a patriotic 
duty, grants the requested permission in 
the most ample form.” 

Accordingly, President Hoover, on June 
18, announced the appointment of an 
Interoceanic Canal Board of five mem- 
bers, headed by the Chief of Engineers of 
the Army, Maj. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, to 
make the investigation and survey. 

The President “In accordance 
with the provisions of Public Resolution 
No. 99, 70th Congress—authorizing cer- 
tain surveys for interoceanic canals— 
‘That the President is hereby authorized 
to cause to be made, under the direction 
of the Secretary of War and the super- 
vision of the Chief of Engineers, and with 
the aid of such civilian engineers as the 
President shall deem advisable, a full and 
complete investigation and survey,’ etc., 
the President has designated the following 
Board, to be known as the Interoceanic 
Canal Board, to aid the Secretary of War 
and the Chief of Engineers in connection 
with the surveys authorized by the resolu- 
tion: 

“Maj. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, chairman; 
Maj. Ernest Graves, U.S.A., retired; 
Sidney B. Williamson, Dr. Anson Mars- 
ton, Frank M. Williams, civil engineers. 

“First Lieutenant John Paul Dean, 
Corps of Engineers, has been designated 
to act as secretary to the Board.” 


said: 


HE International Peace Bureau, with 

headquarters at Geneva, announces 
another Universal Peace Congress, to be 
held this time in Athens, October 6 to 10. 
The congress will be held with the sup- 
port of the Greek Government. 
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ALTER SCOTT PENFIELD, Es- 

quire, chairman of the committee on 
affairs of the Pan American Union, made 
a report at the meeting of the American 
branch of the International Law Associa- 
tion held in New York City May 4. Mr. 
Penfield, member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Peace Society, 
dealt with a number of matters—the 
International Conference of American 
States on Conciliation and Arbitration, 
the Protocol of Progressive Arbitration, 
the Protocol between Bolivia and Para- 
guay, the Pan American Trademark Con- 
ference of last February—occurring since 
the last annual meeting, as of particular 
interest to the International Law Asso- 
ciation. Recalling that Dr. James B. 
Miles, a former Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society and Editor of this 
magazine, was primarily responsible for 
the organization of the International Law 
Association, it is not without peculiar ap- 
propriateness that an officer of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society should appear now and 
then before that organization. 


OR a plain statement of facts, setting 

forth the conditions on which the 
inter-Allied debts were originally nego- 
tiated, the purposes for which the loans 
were contracted, the terms of the debt 
settlements negotiated by the United 
States Government, and the terms of Great 
Britain’s settlement with her debtors, we 
know of no clearer and more authoritative 
statement than that by Harold G. Moul- 
ton in Current History for June. 


HE rights of children have been de- 

fined by the League of Nations in lan- 
guage that illustrates the universality of 
our most fundamental aspirations. The 
declaration reads: 
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“By the present Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child, commonly known 
as the Declaration of Geneva, men and 
women of all nations, recognizing that 
mankind owes to the child the best that it 
has to give, declare and accept it as their 
nationality or creed: 

“1. The child must be given the means 
requisite for its normal development, 
both materially and spiritually. 

“2. The child that is hungry must be 
fed ; the child that is sick must be helped ; 
the child that is backward must be helped ; 
the delinquent child must be reclaimed 
and the orphan and the waif must be 
sheltered and succored ; 

“3. The child must be the first to re- 
ceive relief in times of distress; 

“4. The child must be put in a posi- 
tion to earn a livelihood and must be pro- 
tected against every form of exploitation ; 

“5. The child must be brought up in 
the consciousness that its talents must be 
devoted to the service of its fellow men.” 


HE lack of publicity for the Kellogg 

Peace Treaty bestirs Mr. Bruce Barton 
to utterance. In a recent number of 
Printers Ink he wonders why, when it 
was approved, there was no ringing of 
church bells, no parade, no holiday de- 
clared by banks. In his judgment, if the 
advertising fraternity of the United 
States were entrusted with $2,000,000 for 
seventeen years, about one-twentieth of 
the cost of one battleship, it could make 
the Kellogg Treaty mean something in 
the consciousness of the American peo- 
ple. He bemoans the fact that statesmen 
are still proceeding on the assumption that 
peace can be purchased for nothing. He 
adds, “If this be true, then peace differs 
from every other worth-while object in 
the world.” He believes that the Kellogg 
Treaty might be made a great success by 
the addition of a couple of paragraphs 
calling for a continuous advertising cam- 
paign, explaining and re-explaining the 
Treaty. 
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LABOR GOVERNMENT IN 
ENGLAND 


HE British general election, held on 

May 30, again brought to power the 
British Labor Party after five years of 
rule by the Conservatives. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, the leader of the party, who 
was Prime Minister for eight months in 
1924, has accordingly succeeded Mr. Stan- 
ley Baldwin as the head of the British 
Government. Although the Labor Party 
did not obtain a clear majority in the 
House of Commons, it nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in increasing the number of its 
seats to such an extent that it now con- 
stitutes the largest group in Parliament. 


Labor Victory at the Polls 


The total number of votes cast in the 
election was 22,390,703. Of this total the 
Conservative Party received 8,561,579 ; the 
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Labor Party, 8,306,477; and the Liberal 
Party, 5,220,577. In spite of the fact that 
the number of votes cast for the Conserva- 
tive candidates was larger than that cast 
for the Laborites, the outcome of the three- 
cornered contests was such that the party 
composition of the new House of Com- 
mons is as follows: 





i pda co eeensacawenndeen 289 
COmeervetive Party .cccccsicsccces 259 
RENE MED ba eenseddscceneescne 58 
RI inataceensddasuwasars 8 
NED piiteudtesandianedueenewe 1 

WOGE: saiccrddnvidpadccesnxacas 615 


When the last Parliament was dis- 
solved early in May, the Conservative 
Party held 396 seats; it has thus lost 137 
seats. The Labor Party held 160 seats; 
its gains are therefore 129 seats. The 
Liberal Party gained 12 seats. 
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The number of seats now held by the 
Labor Party is the largest in its history. 
Starting with 2 seats won in the 1900 
election, the Labor Party gradually in- 
creased its strength, until in the 1923 
election it obtained 191 seats. The fol- 
lowing year its strength was reduced to 
151 seats, to be raised in the last election 
to 289. 


The Second MacDonald Cabinet 


On June 4, the Baldwin Cabinet re- 
signed, and on the following day Mr. Mac- 
Donald was summoned to Windsor and re- 
ceived from the King his second appoint- 
ment to the post of Prime Minister. In 
the language of the Court Circular, the 
event was described as follows: 

The Right Hon. James Ramsay MacDonald, 
M.P., was received in audience by the King 
this morning, when his Majesty invited him 
to form an administration. 

The Right Hon. James Ramsay MacDonald, 
M. P., accepted his Majesty’s offer of the post 
of Prime Minister, and kissed hands upon his 
appointment. 


The composition of the new Cabinet 
was announced on June 7. It is as fol- 
lows: 

THE CABINET 

Prime Minister and First Lord of the 
Treasury, Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, Rt. Hon. 
Philip Snowden. 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Rt. 
Hon. Arthur Henderson. 

Lord Privy Seal, Rt. Hon. J. H. Thomas. 

Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs 
and the Colonies, Rt. Hon. Sidney Webb. 

Lord President of the Council, Lord Par- 
moor. 

Lord Chancellor, Lord Justice Sankey. 

Secretary of State for Home Affairs, Rt. 
Hon. J. R. Ciynes. 

Secretary of State for 
Wedgwood Benn. 

Secretary of State for War, Rt. Hon. Tom 
Shaw. 

Secretary of State for Air, Lord Thomson. 

Minister of Health, A. Greenwood. 

Minister of Labor, Miss Bondfield. 

Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, Rt. 
Hon. Noel Buxton. 

President, Board of Education, Rt. Hen. 
Sir C. P. Trevelyan. 


India, Captain 
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President, Board of Trade, Rt. Hon. W. 
Graham. 

First Lord of the Admiralty, A. V. Alex- 
ander. 

Secretary of State for Scotland, Rt. Hon. 
W. Adamson. 

First Commissioner 
Lansbury. 


of Works, George 


OTHER MINISTERS 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Sir 
Oswald Mosley. 

Attorney-General, W. Jowitt, K. C. 

Solicitor-General, J. B. Melville, K.C. 

Minister of Pensions, Rt. Hon. F. O. Rob- 
erts. 

Minister of Transport, Herbert Morrison, 
J.P. 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary for Scot- 
land, Tom Johnston, 

Postmaster-General, H. B. Lees Smith. 

Paymaster-General, Lord Arnold (without 
pay). 


An important innovation in the Labor 
Cabinet is the appointment of a woman 
to a full Cabinet post. In order to in- 
crease its strength in the House of Lords, 
the Labor Government has elevated to 
peerage one of its ablest members, Mr. 
Sidney Webb. 

MacDonald-Dawes Conference 

The new Prime Minister announced 
from the start his determination to attack 
with vigor both the domestic and the for- 
eign problems confronting Great Britain. 
One of his first actions was an important 
announcement with regard to naval mat- 
ters, made after a conference in Scotland 
between Mr. MacDonald and the new 
American Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James, General Charles G. Dawes. After 
the conference the following communiqué 
was issued by Mr. MacDonald: 

We have had a conversation regarding the 
present position of the naval disarmament 
as between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. It has been informal and general and 
most satisfactory. 

His Excellency (General Dawes) proposed 
to refer to the subject at the Pilgrims’ din- 
ner on Tuesday night and I shall do the 
same thing at practically the same moment 
at a dinner in Lossiemouth, and that is in- 
tended to be the beginning of the negotia- 
tions. 
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We both want to make it clear that other 
naval powers are expected to cooperate in 
these negotiations, upon the successful con- 
summation of which the peace of the whole 
world must depend. 


The speeches referred to in the com- 
muniqué were made two days later. Fol- 
lowing are the principal points in the 
two speeches : 

MacDonald.—We found each other taking 
the same general views on world peace. 

As to the wide world purpose of what is 
known as the Anglo-American conversations, 
I hope that neither the large states nor the 
small ones will have any doubt that they 
are not exclusive—they are inclusive. 

The mighty republic across the Atlantic 
will enter into no European entanglements 
and alliances, but no one ought to suspect 
that it will decline to serve the common in- 
terests of peace and democracy. 

Dawes.—Naval reduction—a step so im- 
portant to the peace of the world and the 
happiness of mankind. 

On statesmen lies the duty of peace-mak- 
ing. 

Use of yardstick will not invite peril from 
extreme pacifists and extreme militarists. 

Question is how best to adjust methods of 
negotiations in accord with the laws of hu- 
man nature. 

Agreement on naval reduction of outstand- 
ing importance. 


REPARATION SETTLEMENT 


O* JUNE 7%, the report of the Com- 
mittee of Experts dealing with the 
reparation question was formally signed 
in Paris. The experts, representing seven 
nations, thus completed their work which 
lasted almost exactly four months, their 
first meeting having taken place on Feb- 
ruary 11. Under the guidance of Mr. 
Owen D. Young, chief American delegate, 
who was Chairman of the Committee, the 
experts labored arduously to produce their 
report, which is a document of about 
16,000 words, divided into 12 sections, 
with nine appendices. After recording 
the formal appointment, terms of refer- 
ence, and constitution of the Committee, 
and making reference to the cooperation 
of the German members and general good 
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will shown at the meetings, the report 
plunges into a brief study of economic 
conditions in Germany. Much of the re- 
sults of this study, of course, remains in 
the unpublished archives of the delega- 
tions, and what remains is a distilled sum- 
mary. 


Considerations Which Influenced 
The Committee 


The Committee found that Germany’s 
capacity to pay was allied to the condi- 
tions of payment. The following consid- 
erations influenced the Committee: 

(1) The need for a non-political Com- 
mittee in case Germany should encounter 
difficult periods ; 

(2) Certain creditor Powers were anx- 
ious to obtain the early mobilization of 
some part of their reparation debt; 

(3) The system of deliveries in kind, 
which some Powers (in particular Great 
Britain) desired to see abolished, could 
not be immediately terminated, but might 
be put on a more elastic basis; and 

(4) It was necessary to substitute for 
the machinery and control of the Agent- 
General’s Committee some non-political 
authority to receive and distribute the 
reparation annuities. 

The experts did not achieve all they at- 
tempted in this connection. Conflicting 
interests had to be reconciled, and it is 
probable that the solutions may yet be 
found to be insufficient and unsatisfac- 
tory. In the case of deliveries in kind, 
for example, it is probable that even after 
the stipulated ten years their evil will per- 
sist. 

The International Bank 


The general trend of these considera- 
tions, however, was towards the creation 
of a bank, a very natural conclusion in 
view of the fact that the majority of the 
chief delegates were bankers. Thus arose 
the idea of a Bank of International Settle- 
ment, non-political in character, and 
equipped to handle the realization of the 
German payments. tiven the system 
proposed by the experts, it is easy to see 
that there is room for a Bank of this char- 
acter, provided it be properly safeguarded. 
The fear that it might enter into competi- 
tion with existing institutions, or exercise 
an undesirable influence in certain mar- 
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kets is solved (or is supposed to be solved) 
by the proposal to put the administration 
in the hands of the existing Central Banks 
and so give them the control over any 
operations that might merge into competi- 
tion with them. The bank is to have a 
capital equivalent to $100,000,000, of 
which one-fourth is to be paid up at once. 

One of the functions of the bank is that 
it shall endeavor to forestall the circum- 
stances which might of themselves lead to 
a transfer postponement, either by giving 
credit or by investing marks in Germany. 

As there may come a year of stress or 
difficulty for Germany the Committee ac- 
cords Germany, on her own initiative, the 
right of postponement of the transfer of a 
portion of the annuity. If and when such 
postponement occurs the Special Advisory 
Committee shall make an investigation 
and report to the Governments and to the 
bank. 

Methods of Payment 

The method of payment under the 
Dawes Plan is to cease on August 31, 
1929, and the new Plan is to come into 
force on September 1, 1929. 

The new Plan envisages 59 annuities, 
of which 37 have the value of 1,988,800,- 
000 marks, plus 61,200,000 marks for the 
service of the Dawes Loan. 

Of these annuities the sum of 660 mil- 
lion marks, plus the service of the Dawes 
Loan, is payable in foreign currencies by 
equal monthly instalments, without any 
right of postponement. The remainder 
is to be paid similarly, subject to post- 
ponement not exceeding two years if nec- 
essary, after 90 days’ notice, and after 
a preliminary investigation by a Special 
Advisory Committee nominatéd by the 
Governors of the Central Banks reporting 
to the Governments and the Bank of In- 
ternational Settlements. 


Form of Payment 


Annuities are to be represented by a 
German Government certificate of in- 
debtedness deposited with the Bank, simi- 
lar to those in ordinary commercial use, 
with coupons. The German Government 
can be required to create issuable bonds 
representing the capitalization of any part 
of the annuity coupons not subject to post- 
ponement. Revenues are to be assigned 
for the service of the certificate and bonds. 


The Bank of International Settlements is 
to inform the Creditor Governments when- 
ever the issue of bonds is practicable and 
to fix the minimum price of issue. The 
cost of commissions and current expenses 
of occupation are not included, as they 
are to continue only until the date to be 
fixed by the governments. 

Annuities are to be derived from :—(1) 
The German railways; (2) The German 
Budget. The former will be obtained by 
a direct tax amounting to 660,000,000 
marks as a conservative estimate annually 
raised on the gross revenue ranking after 
personnel and equal with material stores, 
with priority over other tax or mortgage; 
the latter by a variable amount rising 
from 1,136,400,000 marks in the second 
year to 1,768,800,000 marks in the 37th 
year. Thereafter the Budget contribu- 
tion in decreasing amount covers the Ger- 
man liability for the remainder of the 
plan. The plan contemplates that the 
anticipated increase in German prosperity 
will thereby be reflected in the plan. 

The mean average from 1929 to 1965 is 
to be distributed as follows :—Great Brit- 
ain, 409,000,000 marks; France, 1,046,- 
500,000 marks ; Italy, 213,700,000 marks ; 
Belgium, 115,500,000 marks; The United 
States, 66,100,000 marks; Japan, 13,200,- 
000 marks ; Yugoslavia, 84,000,000 marks ; 
Rumania, 20,000,000 marks; Portugal, 
13,200,000 marks; Greece, 7,000,000 
marks ; Poland, 500,000 marks. 

The mark is to be placed on a legal 
gold basis. 

Deliveries in kind are to cease in 10 
years falling by degrees from 750 million 
marks in the first year to 300 million 
marks in the tenth year. 


Other Provisions of the Plan 


All controls in Germany are to be liqui- 
dated; railway and industrial bonds and 
the index of prosperity are to disappear. 
There will be a mutual abandonment of 
claims and counter-claims on the prop- 
erty of individuals, and an abandonment 
by Germany of the recovery of credits 
against her ex-Allies. Claims and debts 
against the succession States are to be 
liquidated. The report is to be taken as 
an indivisible whole. 

The plan is not to become operative 
until the Belgian and German Govern- 
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ments have come to a binding agreement 
on the marks claim. 

As a separate agreement, Germany is to 
benefit to the extent of two-thirds of any 
relief which any creditor Pewer may re- 
ceive in respect of its net outward pay- 
ments on account of war debts during the 
first 37 years. As regards the last 22 years 
the whole of such relief shall be applied 
to the reduction of Germany’s liabilities. 

The provision contained in this special 
agreement is intended to give Germany 
the benefit of any reduction or cancella- 
tion of the Allied debts to the United 
States. In the International Documents 
section of this issue of the ADvocATE OF 
Peace, the reader will find the complete 
text of the plan for the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlement and of the special 
agreement. 


CONTROVERSY BETWEEN 
MUSSOLINI AND THE 
POPE 


HE ratification of the Lateran Treaty 

and the Concordat, which establishes 
the new position of the Vatican and the 
relations between the Italian State and 
the Holy See, finally took place on June 
7. It was preceded by a rather astonish- 
ing controversy between the Italian Prime 
Minister and the Pope, which threatened 
at one time to nullify the work already 
accomplished. Pope Pius took exception 
to certain statements made by Signor 
Mussolini in presenting the treaty to the 
Chamber of Deputies for ratification, es- 
pecially on the question of education, and 
lost no time in stating his position in the 
matter. Signor Mussolini replied in a 
speech before the Italian Senate, and the 
Pope took up the question again in a let- 
ter addressed to his Secretary of State. 


Mussolini’s Speech in the Chamber 


Rising before the Chamber of Deputies 
on May 13, Mussolini delivered a long 
speech, the first part of which was entirely 
historical, except for a reference to a 
speech by Signor Solmi, who had spoken 
about “A free and sovereign Church, a 
free and sovereign State.” This phrase, 
said the Prime Minister, might appear 
equivocal. It might lead to the belief in 
the co-existence of two sovereigns. These 
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two sovereigns do not co-exist, but exist 
together. On the one side is the Vatican 
City, and on the other side the King- 
dom of Italy, which is the Italian State. 
It must be remembered that between the 
Italian State and the Vatican City there 
is a distance which might be calculated at 
thousands of miles, even though five min- 
utes are sufficient to go and see this State 
and ten minutes to go round its boun- 
daries. There are, then, two sover- 
eigns, distinct, different, but perfectly 
and reciprocally recognized. But in the 
State the Church is not sovereign and is 
not even free. She is not free because in 
her institutions and in her men she is 
subject to the general laws of the State 
and also subject to the special clauses in 
the Concordat. For this reason the situ- 
ation might be defined as follows: A sov- 
ereign State in the Kingdom of Italy. 
A Catholie Church with certain preemi- 
nences, loyally and voluntarily recog- 
nized. Free admission of other forms of 
worship. 

The second part of Signor Mussolini’s 
speech was devoted to the recent negotia- 
tions. He made an interesting disclosure 
in giving an account of the negotiations 
between Signor Orlando and Mgr. Ceretti 
in 1919, during the Peace Conference at 
Versailles. At that time, the Duce ex- 
plained, a certain measure of agreement 
had been reached, including, it appears, a 
promised guarantee of Papal independ- 
ence by the newly created League of Na- 
tions. Signor Orlando’s fall, however, 
had put a stop to these negotiations. 

In speaking of the negotiations which 
had culminated in the treaty of February 
11, Signor Mussolini dwelt upon the sense 
of enormous responsibility with which he 
had accepted the various clauses, and he 
paid a generous tribute to the no less 
onerous burden of responsibility resting 
upon the Holy See. The words “fortu- 
nately we have a truly Italian Pope,” 
with which he concluded his tribute to the 
Holy Father, were received with a storm 
of applause. 

He emphasized, however, his stubborn 
refusal to yield one additional foot of 
territory to the new Vatican State and 
his unshakable determination to retain 
control over education. He revealed that 
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his determination to have his own way 
over the Catholic Boy Scouts held up ne- 
gotiations through the whole year 1927, 
and stressed the fact that religious teach- 
ing has been excluded from the universi- 
ties. 


The Pope’s Reply 


The next day after Signor Mussolini’s 
speech Pope Pius took the occasion of 
an audience which he gave to a deputation 
from the College of Mondragone to speak 
on the subject of religious education, es- 
pecially, as he said, since an opportunity 
thus presented itself “on the morrow of 
the day on which such solemn words have 
been uttered on many things, and many 
others on education and on the interde- 
pendence between State and Church with 
regard to education.” 

Continuing, the Holy Father said that 
from the earliest times Christian parents 
had realized that it is their duty, as also 
their interest, to profit by that treasure of 
Christian education which the Church 
puts at their disposal. Thus two facts of 
the highest importance stand out; on the 
one hand the Church puts at the disposal 
of the family her services as guide and 
educator; on the other hand, the families 
are hastening to profit thereby, and are 
giving their children to the Church by 
hundreds and thousands. These two facts 
proclaim that “the mission of education 
belongs before all, above all, and in the 
first place to the Church and the family; 
to the Church and to the fathers and 
mothers; belongs to them inevitably and 
irrepressibly.” 

The Pope proceeded : 


The State certainly cannot and should not 
disinterest itself in the education of its citi- 
zens, but merely for the purpose of aiding in 
everything that the individual and the fam- 
ily cannot furnish of themselves. The State 
is not created to absorb, to swallow, to anni- 
hilate the family. This would be an ab- 
surdity contrary to nature, as the family 
precedes Society and the State. The State 
should not disinterest itself in education, but 
should contribute and procure merely what 
is necessary to help cooperate in and perfect 
the action of the family in order to fulfil the 
desires of the father and the mother, above 
all in order to respect the divine rights of 
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the Church. In a certain manner it may be 
said that the State is called upon to complete 
the work of the family and of the Church 
because the State is pre-eminently supplied 
with means put at its disposal for the needs 
of all, and it is only just that it should em- 
ploy them to the benefit of those people by 
whom they are furnished. 


Proceeding to reply if anything more 
directly to the words of Signor Mussolini, 
the Pope went on: 


It is not for us to say that in order to com- 
plete the work of the State in the field of 
education it is necessary, suitable, or oppor- 
tune that the State should breed a race of 
conquerors, bred to conquest. That which is 
done in one State might also be done through- 
out the whole world, and if all States breed 
with a view to conquest, what, then, would 
happen? Is it in this way, perchance, that 
one might contribute to a general pacifica- 
tion? Unless the meaning was (and per- 
haps this was in effect the meaning) that it 
was intended to breed for the purpose of the 
conquest of truth and virtue, in such case 
we shall of course be in perfect accord. But 
where we will never be in accord is in any- 
thing that seeks to impede, diminish or deny 
that right which Nature and God have given 
to the family and to the Church in the field 
of education. On this point we do not wish 
to say that we are intractable, because in- 
tractability is not a virtue, but we do say 
that we are merely intransigent, just as we 
could not fail to be intransigent if anyone 
asked us how much two and two made. The 
answer is four. And it is not our fault if it 
is not five or six or 50. If it were a question 
of saving souls, or of warding off major evils 
from souls, we should feel within us the 
courage to bargain wtih the Devil in person; 
and it is precisely in order to ward off a 
major evil that, as everyone knows, at a 
given moment we bargained when the fate 
of our beloved Catholic Scouts was decided. 
We have made sacrifices in order to ward off 
major ills, but we have placed on record all 
the regret we felt in being compelled to yield 
so much, 


In conclusion the Pope declared that 
he must add that the Church does not dis- 
pose of material needs for maintaining 
this intransigence. On the other hand, 


this is not a matter of regret, because “the 
truth and right do not need material force 
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because they have a force of their own— 
a force inconfutable and irresistible.” 


Mussolini's Speech in the Senate 


In his speech before the Senate, de- 
livered on May 25, Signor Mussolini ad- 
mitted that some of the expressions used 
in his previous speech had caused “legiti- 
mate apprehensions,” but he nevertheless 
maintained his ground. He began by con- 
fessing that his speech of May 13 had 
been blunt, but had been necessary, and 
the reaction of those aimed at showed that 
his shafts had found their intended mark. 
It had been necessary to dispel the unduly 
cloudy and sentimental atmosphere which 
threatened to blur the true outline of the 
facts. It was necessary to emphasize the 
distinction between the sovereign Italian 
Kingdom and the sovereign Vatican City. 
It was essential to destroy the notion that 
the Treaty of the Lateran had “Vatican- 
ized” Italy, or that the Vatican had been 
“Ttalianized.” The King has not become 
an acolyte of the Pope, and the Pope has 
not become the private chaplain of the 
King. 

A passage then followed in which the 
Duce replied directly to the Pope’s edu- 
cational claims. After denying that Fas- 
cism demands “a fierce monopoly of edu- 
cation” and after reminding his hearers 
that it was under the Fascist régime that 
the first Catholic Italian university had 
been opened, he proceeded :— 


3ut there is a side of education on which 
we are, if the word “intractable” is not to be 
used, at least “intransigent.” (Laughter.) 
Let us for a moment descend from the aca- 
demic zone and consider the realities of life. 
To say that education belongs to the family 
is to say something outside the realities of 
today. The modern family, harassed by 
needs of an economic nature, worried daily 
by the struggle for life, cannot educate any- 
body. 


The State alone can fulfil that task, 
and, he would add, “can alone impart the 
necessary religious education, completing 
it with the framework of other forms of 
discipline. What, then, is the education 
that we demand in a totaletarian manner? 
The education of the citizen.” The State 
would be ready to renounce its claims if 








other nations did the same. But as Italy 
is surrounded by “fierce wolves,” none the 
less fierce for wearing top hats and fu- 
nereal frock coats, she can not abandon 
warlike education. The word ought not 
to cause alarm. 


This virile and warlike education is neces- 
sary in Italy because for long centuries the 
military virtues of the Italian people have 
been unable to shine. The war waged be- 
tween 1915 and 1918 constitutes the first war 
after the wars of the Roman Empire to be 
fought and won by the Italian people. For 
this reason Italy, as a nation which has yet 
to “arrive,” can not yield to the blandish- 
ments of “universalism.” 


Signor Mussolini ended his references 
to this subject by denying that in the 
institutions of higher education there 
would necessarily be any conflict between 
philosophy and religion, and he slyly 
twitted the Pope by pointing out the es- 
teem felt for Kant in the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Milan, “so dear to the supreme 
Catholic hierarchies.” 


The Pope’s Rejoinder 


The Pope’s rejoinder to Mussolini’s 
second speech was much more direct and 
comprehensive than his reply to the first 
speech. Given out in the form of a letter 
to his Secretary of State, Cardinal Gas- 
parri, under the date of May 30, the Pope 
stated that he was not going to content 
himself with the observations he had al- 
ready made. He said: 


Perhaps we should have limited ourselves 
to adding a general declaration of dissent 
and reservation had we not noticed the gen- 
eral and painful impression made on our 
friends and on the good friends of peace in 
Italy and abroad by those speeches and the 
lively expectation of a word of explanation 
and reassurance on our part. The request 
made to us makes such a word incumbent on 
us as a duty to our Apostolic ministry, also 
sentiments of loyalty prohibit us from pro- 
ceeding further without making explana- 
tions which seem to us necessary in order to 
render as far as in us lies any misunder- 
standings impossible. 


The Pope then referred to the universal 
expression of “serene joy” caused by the 
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agreement between Italy and the Vatican. 
This was a phenomenon which “three 
months afterwards was destined to be so 
profoundly and sadly disturbed.” The 
Pope regretfully referred to the words 
“hard,” “crude,” and “drastic” pro- 
nounced by Signor Mussolini and which 
the Holy Father himself considers neither 
“necessary, useful, nor suitable.” The 
Pope, however, referred to the “too cour- 
teous” expressions used of him personally 
by Signor Mussolini, but expressed his 
preference for words made not to him per- 
sonally but to the Divine institution at 
whose head he finds himself. Then he 


said: 


But this is where our expectations have 
been most bitterly disappointed. Least of 
all did we expect heretical and worse than 
heretical expressions on the very existence 
of Christianity and Catholicism. An attempt 
had been made to atone, but it does not seem 
to us to have been fully successful. To dis- 
tinguish between historical affirmations and 
doctrinal affirmations would be in the cir- 
cumstances the worst and most condemnable 
modernism. 


To say that the Holy See is the Su- 
preme organ of the universal Catholic 
Church and hence the legitimate repre- 
sentative of the organization of the Church 
in Italy is like saying that the head is 
the supreme organ of the human body and 
that the central and sovereign power of 
a country is the legal representative of 
each province thereof. “The Holy Fa- 
ther does not represent the sovereignty of 
the Church, but impersonates and exer- 
cises it by Divine mandate. Hence it is 
not the Catholic organization in Italy 
which is subjected to the sovereignty of 
the State, but it is the Holy Father who 
disposes and judges what is good to be 
done for the greater glory of God and the 
greater good of souls.” 

The Pope then stated that he is “of- 
fended” by the frequent expressions that 
the State has made no renunciation or 
concession to the Church and by the ref- 
erence to continued control and super- 
vision over the Church as if they were 
dealing with “suspicious characters to say 
the least.” It is almost as if the Church 
had attempted to despoil the Italian State, 
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whereas the notorious truth is the con- 
trary, or again as if the Church had asked 
the State to renounce rights belonging to 
it, whereas in fact the Church has only 
asked its right to “a proper and ordered 
cooperation for the common good in ac- 
cordance with justice and the end in 
view.” 

The Pope stated that he would not at- 
tribute too much importance to each of 
the three words “tolerated,” “admitted,” 
or “permitted,” which are used to describe 
non-Catholic cults, because “it is and re- 
mains clearly and loyally understood that 
the Catholic religion is, according to the 
statutes and the treaties, the religion of 
the State, with the logical and juridical 
consequences of such a situation in consti- 
tutional law, particularly as regards prop- 
aganda.” 

More delicate is the situation, the Pope 
said, when repeated mention is made of 
the liberty of conscience and the full lib- 
erty of discussion. Dangers would be 
presented by “an absolute liberty of dis- 
cussion, including those forms of discus- 
sion which can easily deceive the good 
faith of uneducated hearers, and which 
can easily become dissimulated forms of 
propaganda, not less dangerous to the re- 
ligion of the State, and therefore danger- 
ous to the State itself.’ The attempt to 
ensure absolute liberty of conscience, con- 
tinues the Pope, is still less admissible, 
Such liberty would mean that the crea- 
ture is not subject to the Creator. 

After repeating his previous argument 
about the respective places of the State 
and the Church in education, the Pope 
added that Catholic institutions of what- 
ever sort require no apology, their fame, 
their achievements, their output of capa- 
ble magistrates and teachers and profes- 
sional men being a sufficient tribute. The 
Holy Father welcomed the description of 
the Fascist State as a Catholic State and 
deduced from this that nothing will be 
done that is not in accordance with the 
doctrine and practices of Catholicism. 

The letter then quoted phrases and 
words which have been used by Signor 
Mussolini and which are in contradiction 
with the terms of the Concordat. Thus, 
for instance, the Concordat never refers in 
those terms to a “Nulla Osta” on the part 
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of the State, while the juridical person- 
ality of the ecclesiastical orders has been 
“recognized” in the Concordat but is never 
spoken of as having been “conferred.” 

The Pope next referred to the clauses 
on matrimony, and described them as 
being so important that he would have 
“sacrificed his very life” for them. At 
the same time, he regretted the statement 
that there are no means of forcing Cath- 
olics to perform the religious ceremony of 
marriage. Such means in fact do exist, 
and the Church would not fail to enforce 
them if necessary. Again, although the 
exact terms of the Concordat do not state 
that Article Five, which concerns the dis- 
missal from certain Government services 
of apostate priests, is to have retroactive 
effect, nevertheless the discussion which 
preceded the treaty had assumed a differ- 
ent interpretation. 

Proceeding to refer to the talk of pos- 
sible changes in the future in the Con- 
cordat, the Pope said that if the Con- 
cordat can be changed it can only be 
changed in matters of detail. The Con- 
cordat is as inviolable as the treaty on 
which it depends. The treaty and the 
Concordat would stand or fall together, 
and this position would be maintained 
“even if the Citta del Vaticano with the 
relative State had to fall.” The Church 
is tranquilly resigned and ready to accept 
whatever Divine Providence has in store. 
It is instructive and significant that after 
all their labors they have already to la- 
ment an ungrateful and painful interrup- 
tion of the joy provoked in the hearts of 
all good citizens and good Catholics 
throughout the world as a result of the 
conciliation. At the same time, the Pope 
expressed his hope for the future and 
based his hopes on the loyalty and the 
good will of men and on the help of God. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN MExX- 
ICO AND THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 

N June 21, a settlement of the con- 

troversy between the Mexican Gov- 
ernment and the Roman Catholic Church 
was announced by President Portes Gil. 
The terms of the accord had been sub- 
mitted to the Pope and had received his 
approval. As a result of the agreement, 
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services have been resumed once more in 
the Mexican churches. The church issue 
in Mexico has been more or less acute for 
nearly three-quarters of a century, and 
reached its climax about three years ago, 
when President Calles began to apply the 
constitutional provisions against the 
Church. With the present agreement, the 
position of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Mexico may be considered as finally 
regularized. 


President Gil’s Statement 


In announcing the settlement, Presi- 
dent Gil issued the following statement: 

I have had conversations with Archbishop 
Ruiz y Flores and Bishop Pascual Diaz. 
These conversations took place as the result 
of public statements made by Archbishop 
Ruiz on May 2 and a statement made by me 
on May 8. 

Archbishop Ruiz and Bishop Diaz informed 
me that the Mexican Bishops have felt that 
the Constitution and laws, particularly the 
provision which requires registration of min- 
isters and the provision which grants sepa- 
rate States the right to determine the maxi- 
mum number of ministers, threaten the iden- 
tity of the Church, giving the State the con- 
trol of its spiritual offices. 

They assure me that the Mexican Bishops 
are animated by sincere patriotism and that 
they desire to resume public worship if this 
can be done consistently with their loyalty 
to the Mexican Republic and their con- 
sciences. 

They stated that it could be done if the 
Church could enjoy the freedom within the 
law to live and to exercise its spiritual 
offices. 

I am glad to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to declare publicly and very clearly 
that it is not the purpose of the Constitution, 
nor of the laws, nor of the government of 
the republic to destroy the identity of the 
Catholic Church or of any other, nor to inter- 
fere in any way with its spiritual functions. 

In accordance with the oath of office which 
I took when I assumed the provisional gov- 
ernment of Mexico to observe and to cause 
to be observed the Constitution of the Repub- 
lic and the laws derived therefrom, my pur- 
pose has been at all times to fulfill honestly 
that oath and see that the laws are applied 
without favor to any sect and without any 
bias whatever, my administration being dis- 
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posed to hear from any person, be he digni- 
tary of some church or merely a private indi- 
vidual, any complaints in regard to injustices 
arising from undue application of the laws. 

With reference to certain provisions of the 
law which have been misunderstood, I also 
take advantage of this opportunity to declare: 

First, that the provision of the law which 
required the registration of ministers does 
not mean that the government can register 
those who have not been named by a hier- 
archical superior of the religious creed in 
question or in accordance with its regula- 
tions ; 

Second, with regard to religious instruc- 
tion, the Constitution and laws in force defi- 
nitely prohibit it in primary or higher schools 
whether public or private, but this does not 
prevent ministers of any religion from im- 
parting its doctrines within the church con- 
fines to adults and their children, who may 
attend for that purpose ; 

Third, that the Constitution as well as the 
laws of the country guarantee to all resi- 
dents of the republic the right of petition 
and therefore the members of any church 
may apply to the appropriate authorities for 
amendment, repeal or passage of any law. 


Position of the Church 


The position of the Catholic Church 
was stated in the following announcement 
issued by Archbishop Leopoldo Ruiz, the 
Apostolic delegate to Mexico: 


Bishop Diaz and I have had several con- 
ferences with the President, the results of 
which are set forth in the statement which 
he has issued today. 

I am glad to say that all conversations 
have been marked by a spirit of mutual good- 
will and respect. As a consequence of the 
statement made by the President, the Mexi- 
can clergy will resume religious services pur- 
suant to the laws in force. 

I entertain the hope that resumption of 
religious services may lead the Mexican peo- 
ple, animated by a spirit of mutual good-will, 
to cooperate in all moral efforts made for 
the benefit of all people of our fatherland. 


Hitherto efforts to reach an understand- 
ing between the Church and the State 
have broken down on the question of the 
government’s demand that a minister, to 
exercise his functions, must register in his 
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municipality. This difficulty has now been 
definitely removed. 


CHINA’S BID FOR SOVER- 
EIGNTY 

R. C. T. WANG, the Nanking Min- 

ister of Foreign Affairs, has ad- 
dressed identic notes to the Ministers of 
the United States, Great Britain and 
France, in which he expresses China’s 
“strong desire for the removal of the lim- 
itations of China’s jurisdictional sover- 
eignty imposed upon her by the old trea- 
ties concluded between China and foreign 
Powers.” 

The notes described extra-territoriality 
as a “legacy of the old régime which has 
not only ceased to be adaptable to present- 
day conditions, but so detrimental to the 
smooth working of the judicial and ad- 
ministrative machinery of China that her 
progress as a member of the family of 
nations is unnecessarily retarded.” 

Mr. Wang asserted that Chinese juris- 
prudence now closely approximates to 
that of the West, and that new codes have 
been formulated and new courts estab- 
lished. He appealed to the experience of 
the nations who have ceased to enjoy ex- 
tra-territorial privileges in China, and 
whose nationals “have found satisfaction 
in the protection given by Chinese law and 
had no cause to complain that their inter- 
ests have in any way been prejudiced,” to 
reassure the other Powers regarding the 
prospects of relinquishing their privileges. 

Mr. Wang has not asked the Powers to 
fix a date for the discussion of the treaties, 
but merely requested them to signify their 
willingness for an early revision. It is 
clear that the abolition of extra-territori- 
ality involves almost endless and very 
complicated questions, for instance, the 
position of the banks and their rght to 
issue notes, of insurance companies, and 
shipping companies—which if removed 
would leave China practically destitute of 
shipping—and, finally, the whole future 
status of Shanghai. 


LITTLE ENTENTE CONFER- 
ENCE 

N May 20-22 the Foreign Ministers 

of the three Little Entente States, 

Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, 
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conferred together in Belgrade. As they 
have done periodically since the formation 
of the Little Entente, the three Ministers 
reviewed the international problems which 
affect their countries in common. 


Results of the Conference 


At the May meeting, the treaties of 
alliance which bind the three States to- 
gether were renewed, and they were sup- 
plemented by the conclusion of a tripar- 
tite pact of conciliation along the lines 
recommended by the League of Nations. 
Other results of the Belgrade meeting 
were the ratification of the Bucharest pro- 
gramme for economic collaboration among 
the three States and decision to hold fur- 
ther conferences of economic experts from 
each of the Little Entente countries, an 
agreement for intellectual collaboration, 
and, finally, a decision to maintain united 
action in minority and optant questions, 
and to support the candidature of Yugo- 
slavia at the next elections of the League 
of Nations Council. These decisions show 
that the Little Entente is determined to 
continue to pursue the line of policy it 
has followed since its inception nine years 
ago—that of the closest possible coopera- 
tion of its members in the political, eco- 
nomic and intellectual spheres, consistent 
with individual liberty of action where no 
common interests are concerned. This co- 
operation represents an important factor 
for peace in Central Europe. 

The importance of the tripartite pact, 
according to the Rumanian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, M. Mironescu, lies in the 
fact that it makes entry into the Little 
Entente by a new State far more simple 
since this can now be accomplished by ad- 
herence to the Pact of Conciliation and 
does not necessitate the conclusion of in- 
numerable separate treaties with each of 
the member states. 


Little Entente and Hungary 


Following the Belgrade meeting, Dr. 
Benesh, the Czechoslovak Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, defined, in a press interview, 
the attitude of the Little Entente toward 
Hungary. He said that the Little En- 
tente, although it originated in the neces- 
sity of defense against the Hapsburg res- 
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toration and against the attempts to 
change forcibly the present order in Cen- 
tral Europe, does not represent an alli- 
ance in the pre-War sense of the word. 
During the existence of the combination 
this negative program has truly appeared 
to be of secondary importance to the task 
of economic collaboration and reconstruc- 
tion of Central Europe which has re- 
mained the chief objective of the three 
States. None of the Central European 
States has been excluded from this coop- 
eration and the friendly relations existing 
at present between the Little Entente on 
the one side, and Poland and Austria on 
the other, bring testimony to the efficacy 
of the political methods brought tnto 
play. Although Hungary has preferred, 
till now, to look for liaisons outside the 
sphere of Central Europe, only hesitat- 
ingly regulating her relations with her 
closer neighbors, it does not mean that 
she has not her place reserved in this sys- 
tem of collaboration. In any case she 
may count on the good will and the good 
faith of the States of the Little Entente 
in any move devised to bring her into 
closer contact with her neighbors. 


NEW AUSTRIAN CABINET 


FTER several weeks of political diffi- 
culty, occasioned by the resignation 
of Chancellor Seipel, the Austrian Na- 
tional Assembly confirmed on May 4 the 
nomination of Dr. Ernest Streeruwitz as 
Chancellor and Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. The Assembly at the same time 
elected the other members of the new 
Cabinet. 


Composition of the New Cabinet 


In addition to the Chancellor, the Cab- 
inet is made up as follows: 


Herr Vinzens Schumy (Agrarian), Vice- 
Chancellor; Dr. Johann Mittelberger (Chris- 
tion Social), Finance; Herr Karl Vaugoin 
(Christian Social), Defense; Dr. Franz 
Slama (Pan-German), Justice; Dr. Emerich 
Czermak (Christian Social), Education; Dr. 
Joseph Resch (Christian Social), Social Wel- 
fare; Herr Florian Foedermayr (Agrarian), 
Agriculture; Dr. Hans Schurff (Pan-Ger- 
man), Trade. 
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New Chancellor’s Declaration of Policy 


Three days after his appointment, the 
new Chancellor made in the National As- 
sembly a declaration of policy, in which 
he enumerated a long list of desirable im- 
provements in Austria’s economic condi- 
tions, her trade relations with her neigh- 
bors, her financial situation, and her judi- 
cature, which, he said, require the most 
earnest attention of Parliament. He 
showed himself conciliatory to the Agra- 
rians, and reassured Germany as to his 
pro-German sentiments. He implied that 
strict reciprocity would be his maxim in 
negotiating commercial treaties with Aus- 
tria’s neighbors, saying that Austria had 
at times in the past been an easy dumping 
ground for certain contiguous countries. 
From his experience in commerce the 
Chancellor said he feels sure the position 
of labor in Austria can be improved, and, 
while not denying the difficulties of the 
situation, he feels confident that indus- 
trial peace can also be achieved. 
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In view of the uneasiness caused by the 
constantly recurring clashes between rival 
military organizations, it was hoped that 
the Chancellor would refer to this subject, 
but the Chancellor failed to reassure the 
country. The settlement of the differences 
between the political parties is, he said, a 
matter for Parliament with the Govern- 
ment in the réle of the honest arbiter. 
Democracy, he believes, is capable of find- 
ing a solution of the matter, but true de- 
mocracy would keep the unity of the 
whole country in mind, and would beware 
of using the machinery of Parliament for 
internal conflict. The love of one’s coun- 
try, he said in closing, must be placed 
above party-political advantages. 

Replying to Dr. Streeruwitz’s speech, 
Dr. Renner, on behalf of the Opposition, 
said he missed the assurances from the 
Government that it, unlike its predecessor, 
would deal with political problems in col- 
laboration with the Opposition, and not 
regard it as unworthy of its confidence 
and only to be combatted and attacked at 
every turn. 





THE FLAG DAY ADDRESSES 


June 14, 1929 


By PAUL V. McNUTT 


National Commander of The American Legion 


6é e 
HE members of The American 


Legion, a great peace-time organi- 
zation of over eight hundred thou- 
sand American citizens who served in the 
armed forces of the Allies during the 
World War, join in this celebration of the 
anniversary of the birth of our Flag by 
publicly repledging allegiance to the Flag 
and to the Republic for which it stands, 
and by rededicating ourselves to the ac- 
complishment of the high purposes which 
have animated the nation since the begin- 
ning. 

“Throughout the ages flags have been 
symbols. They have represented great 
causes. They have represented great na- 
tions. Our Flag is such a symbol. It 
represents this nation. It is the emblem 
of justice, freedom and democracy, the 
fundamental principles which have given 


the nation strength and dignity. In the 
years that have passed it has been neces- 
sary to fight to establish and preserve these 
principles. The conflicts have involved 
untold sacrifice of precious lives and of 
valuable resources. This story is a story 
of great valor and heroic self-sacrifice. 
Following the example of the Gentle Naza- 
rene, men brought to their country’s altar 
their services and their lives that we might 
have a better world. To all who served 
in days of stress the Flag is a living thing, 
a never-failing inspiration. They have 
seen it in the camp. They have seen it in 
the thick of battle. They have followed 
it with unquestioning faith, confident that 
it would lead to victory. It has led to 
victory in every war in which the nation 
has engaged. 

“One victory is yet to be achieved. It 
is the victory of peace over strife. It is 
our earnest prayer that our Flag lead to 
that victory. For this reason on Flag Day 
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The American Legion invites considera- 
tion of practical methods of securing and 
maintaining peace. Each day, in fighting 
the peace-time battle for the disabled and 
for the child and widow of the war vet- 
eran, the Legion sees the horrors and the 
irreparable injury wrought by war. Each 
day the Legion strengthens its resolve to 
make right the master of might and to 
promote peace and good will on earth. 
In furthering this resolve the Legion 
presents certain principles. These are: 
First, a permanent peace must be peace 
with honor and security. Second, a per- 
manent peace must be based on justice to 
all peoples. Third, a better method than 
war must be found for settling interna- 
tional disputes. Fourth, until such a 
method is found and accepted by all na- 
tions, this nation must provide an ade- 
quate national defense ; and fifth, such de- 
fense must be based on equal service from 
all and special profit to none. 

“We ask thoughtful consideration of 
practical methods of settling international 
disputes, methods which do not involve 
loss of national integrity or security. We 
feel that the nation can be practical in its 
defenses and at the same time maintain 
the spiritual and material leadership of 
the world while we work for world peace. 
Our Flag can lead to such a final triumph. 
It is the Flag of Destiny.” 


By WILLIAM FORTUNE 


President of the American Peace Society 


7 Y FELLOW-CITIZENS: 
“Almost eleven years have 
passed since the great World War which 
took a toll of more than thirty-seven mil- 
lion lives, and cost directly and indirectly 
the incomprehensibly stupendous sum of 
nearly five hundred and fifty billions of 
dollars. This enormous and staggering 
burden, expended for waste and destruc- 
tion, must be borne by present and future 
generations. Used constructively it would 
provide for all the needs of human wel- 
fare and banish poverty from the earth. 
Nearly three-fourths of our own national 
expenses go toward the payment for wars 
of the past and to prepare for what may 
come in the future. Never before have 
the safety and progress of civilization and 


world peace been so inevitably and firmly 
bound together. 

“The World War, terrible as it was in 
its havoc of brutality and destruction, 
was only a gesture in the direction of 
what we may expect if another great con- 
flict ever blights the world. Modern 
science and invention, since the armistice, 
have gone ahead, planning agencies of 
destruction so comprehensive that the hu- 
man imagination fails to grasp their awful 
possibilities. Certain it is that civiliza- 
tion could not withstand the shock of such 
a conflict. 

“The next war, if there should be one, 
would not consist of combat between 
armed troops. The rapid development of 
aviation relegates to the realm of forgot- 
ten things the military programs of the 
past and creates a future battle front that 
would include whole nations. Gigantic 
explosives and devastating gases would be 
dropped upon every little cluster of hu- 
manity, whether the victims be defense- 
less women and children or fighting 
armies. The destruction of entire coun- 
tries not only would be possible but prob- 
able and untold millions would lie dead 
amid the ruins of once prosperous and 
peaceful cities. Such a calamity cannot 
be described, and yet it is but a faint sug- 
gestion of the war of the future. 

“The American Legion’s call for the 
mobilization of the nation’s resources as 
well as its men comes not alone from 
those who served and survived but as well 
from the thousands of silent graves of our 
countrymen in France. They gave their 
all. Who can deny their right to demand 
that all of America’s resources be avail- 
able instantly if war comes again? The 
answer is that war must not come. Now 
more than ever before the energies of 
those who conceive, build and conduct our 
business—all who have any part in this 
complex modern structure of life—must 
be turned into the avenues whereby peace 
will be made sure. For the business in- 
terests of the country such a need becomes 
no less than sheer self-preservation. 

“The peace movement was born in this 
country one hundred and one years ago 
with the forming of the American Peace 
Society. Some of our country’s greatest 
statesmen and scholars were leaders among 
its adherents. They and those who came 
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after them have kept alive this sentiment 
for peace for more than a century. What 
was once the idealism of men must now 
be translated into a world fact through 
united action. 

“You may ask: ‘What can I do to aid 
peace and prevent war?’ It is not an ab- 
stract question. It is not a thing that 
everybody can leave to somebody else. 
The peace movement is one in which every 
loyal citizen must have a part. You men 
and women of America can begin thinking 
of the honorable settlement of interna- 
tional disputes by peaceful means rather 
than on the bloody field of conflict. You 
can at every opportunity add your voice 
to the world-wide demand that only peace- 
ful means be employed. You can join us 
in practical efforts for peace. You are 
needed, one and all. 

“The General Pact for the Renunciation 
of War, in the development and negotia- 
tion of which our distinguished speaker, 
Mr. Kellogg, had the most important part, 
is the most encouraging and hopeful step 
that has been taken. Practically all of 
the civilized peoples of the earth have 
agreed to renounce war methods. With 
that sentiment so widely expressed our 
next step must be the development of ade- 
quate means whereby the peaceful settle- 
ment of controversial questions may be 
made easier and surer. 

“The promulgation of this treaty needs 
to be only the beginning of organized 
peace effort. More than ever before the 
people of the world must support the peace 
movement, not through the weak and 
futile efforts of many separate though con- 
scientious groups, as we have witnessed in 
past years, but by uniting voluntarily in 
a great cohesive and practical organiza- 
tion for the establishment of a peace that 
will endure. 

“T have great confidence that the prac- 
tical minded business and _ professional 
men of our country can solve any problem 
to which they give their united thought. 
I have faith that they can provide for the 
peace movement that impetus it must 
have to make it successful. We are try- 


ing to make the American Peace Society 
the standard about which they may rally 
as they agree upon a practical program 
for the promotion of peace. 
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“Civilized men no longer settle their 
disputes by mortal combat; states do not 
guard their boundaries and maintain great 
military establishments for the settlement 
of questions that courts of justice now 
adjudicate. Shall we not look to the 
future with confidence that the nations of 
the earth, knowing war no more, will 
make world peace a reality through the 
application of a greater and even more 
patriotic exemplification of justice and 
honor? Then mankind’s highest hope 
will be realized.” 


By FRANK B. KELLOGG 
Former Secretary of State 
‘TL YELLOW-COUNTRYMEN : 

“T am pleased to accept the in- 
vitation of the American Legion and the 
American Peace Society to deliver an ad- 
dress in the interests of world peace. It 
is a cause worthy of the influence of these 
great organizations and the day is most 
appropriate. The celebration of Flag 
Day was designed to instill in the minds 
of the people patriotic devotion and love 
of country, of which the flag is the great 
emblem. It reminds us of the struggles 
and heroic sacrifices made that the flag 
might ever remain to signify liberty, free 
government and human progress. The 
American Legion has authority to speak 
upon the subject of peace which is un- 
equaled by any other organization. Its 
sacrifices in the Great War, its heroic dead 
in their eternal slumbers, lend a silent 
but impressive voice to the world’s long- 
ing for peace. 

“While the highest test of patriotism 
is to lay down one’s life for his country, 
yet patriotism can have no nobler object 
than furthering the cause of peace. Dur- 
ing the ages how many millions of lives 
have been sacrificed to satisfy the ambi- 
tions and greed of men under a mistaken 
sense of chauvinism. How many nations 
have been wrecked upon the rocks of 
ambition! Does the twentieth century 
civilization offer no alternative, no higher 
method for the adjustment of interna- 
tional disputes than the sacrifices of war? 
I am satisfied there is a powerful and 
growing sentiment for world peace; that 
nations are taking steps to prevent an- 
other such terrible cataclysm as swept 
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Europe and involved nearly all the world 
in the last war; and that war is a relic 
of barbarism only perpetuated by the in- 
stincts of primeval man. This movement 
for peace which includes all the peoples 
of the world is evidenced by treaties of 
conciliation and arbitration, treaties of 
guaranty and arbitration like Locarno and 
the world anti-war treaty signed by sixty- 
two nations and ratified by forty-three 
nations. That this movement is some- 
thing more than the mere execution of 
treaties is evidenced by the fact that the 
principles of settlement by diplomatic 
means, by conciliation and arbitration, 
have had a great impetus in the last ten 
years. I might cite as notable examples 
of this in South America the settlement 
of the Tacna-Arica dispute, the adjust- 
ment now in progress of the Paraguay- 
Uruguay boundary difficulty and _ the 
settlement of many other boundary dis- 
putes throughout Central and South 
America which in ordinary times might 
have resulted in war. It is a profound 
example to the world of the statesman- 
ship and the high purpose of our neigh- 
bors on the south to maintain perpetual 
peace. If time permitted, I could also 
cite many cases in Europe in the disturb- 
ing times following the war. 

“But the supreme expression of world 
desire and determination to establish a 
permanent peace was the negotiation and 
signing of the multilateral anti-war 
treaty. I have so often discussed the 
treaty and the negotiations have all been 
so widely published and commented upon, 
that it is unnecessary now to bring home 
to the American people the significance of 
this act. It was the culmination of the 
efforts, the result of the determination 
of governments and peoples to abolish war 
as a national institution, to make it a 
crime against civilization, to reverse the 
practice and the law of nations and out- 
law it so that any nation resorting to it 
would be a criminal in the eyes of all 
civilized people. I have said before, and 
allow me to repeat it, the treaty was not 
the work of any single individual or of 
any nation. It could not have been nego- 
tiated without the sanction of world opin- 
ion, and I can not bring myself to believe 
that this solemn act, whereby practically 
all the nations of the world have earnestly 


dedicated themselves to the cause of peace, 
has not a significance far beyond that of 
an ordinary treaty. It is to my mind the 
most solemn and sacred promise, sanc- 
tioned by nations and consummated by 
the prayers of millions in the upward 
march of the human race. If this great 
promise is to be fully realized, it must 
continue to receive the support of the pub- 
lic opinion of the world. You can there- 
fore perform no greater service than to 
help carry on this educational movement 
which received such a tremendous im- 
petus by the disasters of the great con- 
flict. 

“Great reforms do not come in a day. 
If we are going to reverse the practice and 
the international law of centuries there 
must be a determined and continuous edu- 
cational progress toward a higher and 
more enlightened standard. 

“There are two concrete practical steps 
which can be taken by the nations which 
will greatly aid world peace: First, The 
establishment of methods of conciliation 
and arbitration for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes. Second, The reduction 
of armament, both of land forces and 
naval. 

“First. The establishment and exten- 
sion of the machinery for arbitration and 
conciliation has been noticeable in the 
last few years. During my administra- 
tion as Secretary of Siate the United 
States entered into no less than twenty 
arbitration treaties with European coun- 
tries, and I am satisfied that within a 
short time every European and far-eastern 
country will have entered into such trea- 
ties with the United States. These 
treaties provide for the arbitration of all 
juridical questions. Along with these 
treaties the United States has entered 
into thirteen conciliation treaties with 
European countries. These treaties pro- 
vide for conciliation and settlement of 
international disputes of every kind. At 
a conference of the American states held 
in Washington in December, 1928, and 
January, 1929, the United States entered 
into a multilateral arbitration treaty with 
every Central and South American state 
except one, which is an advance over any 
form of arbitration treaty ever entered 
into by the United States, and at the 
same time entered into a multilateral con- 
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ciliation treaty for the settlement of all 
disputes between them. These treaties 
evidence a determination by the American 
states to adjust all their differences by 
pacific means, and at that conference I 
discovered a great desire among the na- 
tions represented to take the most ad- 
vanced steps for the maintenance of peace 
in the Western Hemisphere. There are 
also in existence in the world nineteen of 
the conciliation treaties entered into by 
Secretary Bryan. During the war many 
of the boards of conciliation under these 
treaties had lapsed, but during the last 
three years all the vacancies have been 
filled and those treaties are in full force. 

“T must not pass this subject without 
mentioning the fact that the European 
countries have also taken very advanced 
steps upon this subject. Under the Lo- 
carno treaties not only has arbitration 
been provided for but conciliation, and 
the signatories of those treaties have 
pledged themselves against war for the 
settlement of their disputes. A general 
treaty of arbitration has been suggested 
by the League of Nations and the high 
principle of pacific adjustment of dis- 
putes is making progress in Europe as it 
is in the Western Hemisphere. 

“The most encouraging indication in 
reference to conciliation and abitration 
is their practical application for the settle- 
ment of international disputes. All over 
the world today steps are being taken 
by governments to adjust disputes by these 
means. The Great War left, especially 
in Europe, a legacy of bitter disappoint- 
ments, racial animosities and disputes 
over boundaries of the new nations which 
had come into existence under the Treaty 
of Versailles. I am sure that at no time 
has Central and Eastern Europe had more 
difficult problems for solution than dur- 
ing this period. Yet we have witnessed 
the most persistent efforts and successful 
negotiations for the adjustment of these 
disputes. How many times in the last 
few years have war clouds appeared upon 
the horizon, how many times has the bet- 
ter judgment of men, under their solemn 
obligation to the people, adjusted their 
differences and prevented conflicts. This 
is not only true of Europe but of Central 
and South America, where practical steps 
have been taken to adjust disputes by 
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these means. It is also true of the Far 
East. Though China since the war has 
been torn by internal dissensions and at 
times seemed on the verge of war with 
other countries, yet by patience and good 
sense these international conflicts have 
been avoided and China is now on the 
upward path of internal stability. I be- 
lieve that public opinion is bearing with 
tremendous force upon the disturbing 
elements in China and they are approach- 
ing a unity of action and a stabilization 
of government which will be of inesti- 
mable value to China as well as to the 
world. In that country the influence of 
the United States has been exerted to the 
utmost to avoid any conflict, to adjust 
our differences by diplomatic means and 
to relieve China from the burden of 
treaties which were causing animosities 
between that ancient and this modern 
country. This has always been the tradi- 
tional attitude of the United States to 
China. We should use every possible 
means for inculcating into the minds of 
the men and women of this country the 
high purpose we have in view—the pre- 
vention of war. As the Anti-War Treaty 
was the result of the world-wide deter- 
mination to abolish the institution of war, 
it can only be made successful when it 
is backed by public sentiment. 

“Second. As a natural result of the 
renunciation of war, there should be a 
reduction and limitation of land and naval 
forces. Of course, I realize that the prac- 
tice of centuries cannot be reversed in 
a single day. I realize that the time has 
not come when nations can entirely dis- 
arm; but I do advocate only the mainte- 
nance of reasonable armies and navies for 
national protection, and I do assert that 
many of the military and naval establish- 
ments, either now existing or contemplated 
by building programs, are unnecessary 
for this purpose and can only be a world 
peril and an inducement to warfare. 
There is no greater danger to the world 
than competitive building of navies and 
establishment of land forces. If these 
forces are reduced to a degree only ade- 
quate for national protection, they will 
be rendered incapable for use as instru- 
ments of conflict and aggression and there 
will be lifted a tremendous burden of 
taxation from the world. The moral 
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effect of such a step would be inestima- 
ble. It would relieve the fears and soften 
the animosities of peoples. I have given 
a great deal of thought to this subject 
during the last four years and I am satis- 
fied that a large degree of disarmament 
can be accomplished if the countries in- 
volved will come to a realization of the 
fact that no nation is going to dominate 
the seas or dominate a continent. 

“If instead of military offensive or de- 
fensive alliances and the establishment 
of large armies and navies to maintain the 
balance of power we substitute principles 
of arbitration, solemn declarations to 
maintain peace and reduction of armies 
and navies to the minimum necessary for 
reasonable defense, we will establish a 
greater security for the world and relieve 
the people of the burdens of war. There 
have been notable attempts in the last few 
years to reduce and limit armament, but 
they have been only partially successful. 
The sentiment for disarmament is like 
the sentiment for peace. Its growth is 
gradual. It does not spring into being 
in an instant, nor is it accomplished by a 
stroke of the pen. But public opinion is 
growing and is moving with tremendous 
force toward the goal of world peace. It 
has reached a point where the great na- 
tions must heed it. Existing armies and 
navies, either now established or pro- 
jected, must be reduced. If in the future 
as in the past we must put our trust in 
the armies and navies alone, there is no 
hope for permanent peace. 

“The great powers—I mean those main- 
taining large armies and navies—have 
now an opportunity to make good their 
frequent pledges to the principles of dis- 
armament. The often-dreamed-of goal 
of world domination is today impossible. 
Nations must and will be permitted to live 
in peace and work out their own destinies 
without the fear of such domination by 
another nation. 

“There is light and foolish talk about 
the possibility of war between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. I do not say 
such a war is impossible, but I do say, 
in the light of our modern civilization it 
is unthinkable and it should be made im- 
possible. When we think of the appall- 
ing destruction of human life and prop- 
erty in the last war and when we realize 


the development of science and the in- 
struments of human destruction and for 
wholesale devastation, we can easily vis- 
ualize the appalling results of such a 
modern warfare. I do not believe that 
western civilization would survive such 
a conflict. 

“Prime Minister Baldwin, at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet on November 9th last, 
emphasized the importance of the Anti- 
War Treaty, and said: 


“‘Believe me, the alternative before us 
in Europe is very simple, and the choice 
ought to be easy. We must either keep faith 
with the spirit of the pact that we have 
signed, or in time we must go down the 
steep place altogether like the Gadarene 
swine and perish eternally.’ 


“T have heard a good deal in the last 
year or two about the bad relations exist- 
ing between Great Britain and the United 
States. I realize there is altogether too 
much nagging, charges and counter- 
charges by public men and the press on 
both sides of the Atlantic and it is not 
confined to any one of the countries. I 
think that most of it is unreasonable, un- 
necessary and tends to a certain extent 
to inflame public opinion. It is my opin- 
ion—and for five years I have been in a 
position to judge—that there are no seri- 
ous outstanding problems between the 
British Empire and the United States 
which should furnish any foundation for 
the fear of such international conflict. 
All that is needed is a realization of what 
such a conflict between the countries 
would mean to the world and a little 
tolerance and good sense. When it comes 
to a final agreement for disarmament or 
limitation of armament, it is not solely 
a naval or military question, but must be 
decided by governments on the principles 
of international relations and world peace. 

“TI do not think we should be dis- 
couraged by the fact that more has not 
been accomplished in the repeated efforts 
for disarmament. There has been a wide 
discussion which has been enlightening. 
There has been a development of public 
sentiment favorable to disarmament. I 
believe that without delay there should be 
another conference. I realize the difficul- 
ties of all the nations in the world enter- 
ing into an agreement for reduction of 
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armament because their location, their 
conditions and circumstances are so dif- 
ferent. But if the leading nations havy- 
ing large land and naval armament will 
unite, they can start a work which will 
spread over the world. If we had ever 
attempted to negotiate the Anti-War 
Treaty with all the nations to start with, 
it would never have been accomplished. 
So far as the nations are concerned, there 
are really only five whose naval arma- 
ment can possibly be a menace to any 
other countries. 

“T have no doubt whatever that a for- 
mula can be found for comparative 
strength of navies which will do justice 
to the various powers. I have given much 
time during the last four years to a study 
of this problem. I am not discouraged 
by the failure of the preliminary confer- 
ence at Geneva to agree upon a plan for 
reduction of armament nor of the three- 
power conference. I do not deny that 
it is politically necessary and undoubtedly 
in the interest of peace that there should 
be substantial equality or a ratio of 
equality between the armies and navies 
of certain nations. But one thing must 
be accomplished. 

“These armies and navies should be 
reduced to a point where they will not 
be a menace to peace and a limitation 
should be fixed by treaty which will pre- 
vent competitive building. if we need 
any demonstration of the dangers of such 
competition, we have only to consider the 
result of such competitive building in the 
years preceding the Great War. I shall 
not discuss the details of such reduction 
and the respective size or tonnage of the 
navies as these points are now being 
studied by the various nations. But I 
may say this, that so far as the defense 
of their respective territories go neither 
Great Britain nor the United States needs 
a largely increased navy; in fact, I be- 
lieve they do not need navies as large 
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as I fear are now contemplated. All the 
navies of the rest of the world combined, 
if it were possible to make such a com- 
bination, could not threaten the security 
or endanger either one of them. It can 
not be possible that Great Britain and 
the United States contemplate war with 
each other. I cannot believe that any 
question can arise between them which 
would bring on such a conflict. If this is 
not true, there is little hope for peace 
in the world. If it is possible that these 
countries are building against each other, 
no augmentation of the navies would do 
either one of them any good. 

“The President, in a very remarkable 
speech delivered at Arlington Cemetery 
on Decoration Day, stated with great 
ability and vision the case for reduction 
of armament as a further step to make 
good the pledges of the Anti-War Pact. 
He said: 


“‘Limitation upward is not our goal, but 
actual reduction of existing commitments 
to lower levels.’ 


“This states the position of the United 
States with extraordinary clearness—that 
no such armament as is contemplated by 
the great naval powers is necessary. 

“The domination of the seas by any 
one nation is not only unnecessary to 
world peace but is impossible of realiza- 
tion. If nations can agree on principles 
of international law, they can agree on 
rules governing maritime or land warfare 
and they can agree on principles which 
control those having the largest as well 
as the smallest navies. 

“These views may be in advance of any 
hope of present realization. But unless 
the leading nations of the world set a 
high standard and patiently work for the 
consummation of that greater object, 
perpetual peace will not come to the 
troubled world.” 
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NON-RESISTANCE IN NEW ENGLAND’ 





By MERLE E. CURTI 


A fresh study by a college professor, in the early struggles of men for a better solution 
of the problem of war; a picture of what may happen when abstractions head into reality. 
Of course, the American Peace Society never became non-resistant. The following article, 
indeed, reveals the Society’s will from the beginning to marry peace and justice, a will 
from which it has never wavered. Professional movements avoid unhappy waste by 


knowing their history.—The Editor. 


HILE one young man pondered, 

during the early summer of 1838, 
on an address he was to make before the 
Harvard Divinity School, an address des- 
tined to startle his hearers, another some- 
what older man was busy making ready 
for a convention to inaugurate some of the 
“new revelations and prophecies” that 
both shared. Not that Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and the Reverend Henry Clarke 
Wright were entirely agreed on the ail- 
ments of the pt 2sent order end the proper 
prescription for its cure, but both of them 
for years had been weighing in their 
minds the doctrine of non-resistance. 
Seven years before this eventful summer 
of 1838, when Emerson was still in his 
twenty-ninth year, he had wished that “the 
Christian principle, the ultra principle of 
non-resistance and returning good for ill, 
might be fairly tried.” Thus Emerson 
had advanced many steps to the left of Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing, who had con- 
demned non-resistance as an effort to es- 
cape “the labor of responsibility and moral 
discrimination.” ? About the same time, 
the Reverend Henry Clarke Wright, who 
had turned from hatmaking to preaching, 
began, like Emerson, to reflect on the evils 
of the spirit of revenge. He went ulti- 
mately much further than the Concord 
Transcendentalist, and proselyted for his 
cause until he became the most notable 
of the champions of non-resistance. Hence 
the story of the non-resistance movement 


* Reprinted from the New England Quar- 
terly of January, 1929, with the consent of 
both the author, professor in Smith College, 
and the publishers. 
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in New England is in considerable meas- 
ure the story of Henry Clarke Wright. 
His voluminous manuscript journals tell it 
with unquenchable enthusiasm.* 


It was in 1823 that Andover had given 
a license to preach to this hatmaker of 
Sharon, Connecticut. His neighbors in 
Newburyport, where he settled, could not 
have been entirely comfortable in the pres- 
ence of his stern visage with its steel eyes 
that saw mercilessly and righteously out 
from under heavy, forbidding brows. The 
Gospel was his all. It is true that after 
long and painful quandaries he once de- 
cided, at a time when it was hard to keep 
the wolf from the door, to spend ten dol- 
lars for having his teeth filled rather than 
to give the money to God; but it hurt this 
resolute Puritan to compromise even to 
this extent with the ways of the world. 
With all the strength in his Savonarola- 
like face, however, there were also traces 
of tenderness and suffering. For example, 
we know that he loved children with a 
wisdom rare enough in his day. During 
the early thirties, while employed as an 
agent of the American Sunday School 
Union, he denounced corporal punishment 
of children, and pleaded with mothers to 
treat their offspring like grown-ups, to in- 
still in them the Christian precept of re- 
turning good for evil. “The first principle 
of all education,” Wright reflected, “should 
be to direct the affections to God, to re- 
strain the passions and form the appetites 
and habits on Christian principles.” * 

Precisely when Wright began to cherish 


’ Journal and Commonplace Book of Henry 
Clarke Wright, 31 vols., 1832-1842, Harvard 
College Library. 
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the principles of Christian non-resistance 
cannot easily be determined. His journals 
show that until 1835 he was concerned 
with it rather less than with Christian edu- 
cation, anti-slavery, feminism, and tem- 
perance. None the less, he tells us that 
in 1833 he had rebuked William Ladd, the 
chief peace man of his time, for not mani- 
festing “more sternness and earnestness in 
showing up war,” and for countenancing 
those who tolerated it in any form. Ladd, 
who was searching his heart for the truth 
regarding non-resistance, did not turn a 
deaf ear to Wright. Apparently Wright 
was partly responsible for his conversion 
at this time to the doctrinaire position of 
condemning wars of defense as well as wars 
of offense. It is certain that Wright’s at- 
tendance at the anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society in 1833 sharpened his 
own convictions as to non-resistance, and 
he resolved to “pray more for peace and 
preach much more about it.” ® 

As Wright studied his New Testament, 
he found abundant and irrefutable evi- 
dence for the maxim that good must under 
all circumstances be returned for evil. 
The basis of his belief was the command 
(Matthew 5: 34-42) to overcome evil with 
good and emulate the example of Christ 
in executing this command. Almost daily 
his conviction that the spirit of Christ and 
the spirit of war could not dwell in the 
same heart was strengthened. He was 
presently convinced that it was better to 
die in any case than to kill. When Ladd 
stopped in Newburyport to have dinner 
with him in May, 1835, he made it clear 
that it would be his duty to refuse to obey 
the command of the government to fight 
in any case whatever. Wright not only 
believed in non-resistance, but acted ac- 
cordingly. In a Philadelphia hotel he sub- 
mitted to being struck, telling his assail- 
ant, “I feel no unkindness toward you, 
and hope to see you at my house.” The 
man came to his room early the next morn- 
ing begging forgiveness.® 
(Boston, 


°H. C. Wright, Autobiography 
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It was not until the following year, 
1836, that Wright entered into the discus- 
sions over the limits of pacifism which 
had been agitating, for some five or six 
years, the organized friends of peace. 
The American Peace Society itself evaded 
the question of defensive wars, but its 
periodical, edited by William Ladd, ad- 
mitted arguments pro and con. Some 
contributors felt with the president of 
Bowdoin College, Dr. William Allen, that 
if the principles of non-resistance and 
passive obedience were acted upon by all 
good men, “then the whole of the civilized 
and humanized world would be subjected 
to the brutual passions of a few armed 
banditti.” Others maintained that the ex- 
ample of the Quakers proved the contrary. 
Thomas 8S. Grimké, of Charleston, South 
Carolina, tried to refute the argument that 
defensive war was justified by the right of 
organized society to take life for its own 
safety. The so-called right to take life, 
Grimké contended, was not a mathematical 
axiom, but open to question from the point 
of view both of ethics and of expediency. 
For example, no method other than punish- 
ment of criminals had ever been tried. 
How could one be sure, without trial, that 
capital punishment was the only way of 
protecting society? Might measures not 
be taken to reform criminals and to pre- 
vent crime? Wright read Grimké and 
profited, and the battle over the limits of 
pacifism continued to rage in the peace 
periodicals.” 

Wright took pains to tell Ladd that if 
the American Peace Society would assume 
the responsibility for the logical deduc- 
tions from the peace argument, and de- 
clare against all war, the question would 
“shake the world as nothing else has.” 
An opportunity to further the radical posi- 
tion of outlawing wars of self-defense 
came to Wright in the summer of 1836, 
when he accepted an agency for the Ameri- 
can Peace Society. There was ample rea- 
son for Ladd to fear, as he did in sanc- 
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tioning Wright’s agency, that the new 
agent was heading into a stormy sea. At 
Albany Wright applied to five Christian 
ministers before securing permission to 
preach in a single pulpit. He observed 
that the cause of peace had never been 
more dear to his heart than it was after 
these disappointments. At the Baptist 
Church Brother Kirke objected that 
Wright’s extreme position endangered or- 
ganized civil government. After a whole 
week in Albany, Wright discovered but 
two men willing to follow in his footsteps. 
At Saratoga he put the whole village “in 
a blaze” and so stirred up people that at 
least “everyone was talking about peace.” 
At Schenectady he wrestled with the presi- 
dent of Union College, Dr. Eliphalet Nott, 
who, although approving the principle of 
non-resistance, from the point of view of 
the Gospel, feared it would lead to “things 
not allowable” and hence was at a loss to 
know what turning to take. On the rail- 
roads and on the canals Wright seized 
every opportunity to promulgate his ex- 
treme pacifist ideas and to test the defen- 
sive issue. On the whole it was clear that 
Wright’s message was too strong for his 
audiences to swallow. Finally, Ladd an- 
nounced that if Wright, in advocating ex- 
treme non-resistance, denied the right of 
the civil magistrate to punish by the 
sword, he did so on his own responsibility. 
And the Executive Committee of the 
American Peace Society, after expressing 
dissatisfaction with its agent, dismissed 
him from the service.® 

But if fortune did not smile on Wright, 
the Society had by no means heard the last 
of him. At its annual meeting in May, 
1836, he had been largely responsible for 
having a committee appointed to draw up 
a new constitution more thorough-going in 
its purpose. Now Wright left no stone un- 
turned to secure his end. After suggest- 
ing to Ladd this formation of a new peace 
society based entirely on non-resistance, 
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he solicited aid from the Grimké sisters, 
from Joseph Sturge, a British Quaker, 
and from Lewis Tappan. He wrote arti- 
cles for Zion’s Herald. He lectured and 
talked in Massachusetts and in Philadel- 
phia, charging the atmosphere with non- 
resistance. 

At the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society in 1837, the constitu- 
tion was so far amended as to outlaw de- 
fensive war.® Although Dr. William 
Allen, of Bowdoin College, left the Society 
because of this surrender to the radicalism 
of the day, other conservatives stayed in 
and determined to back-water. They were 
led by the new corresponding secretary, 
the Reverend George C. Beckwith, a man 
who sincerely believed that the Peace So- 
ciety’s platform should be broad enough 
to include all the friends of the cause, and 
who henceforth labored to rescind the doc- 
trinaire amendment to the Society’s con- 


stitution. On the other hand, the radical 
non-resistants weighed the amended 


constitution in the scales and found it too 
conservative. To them a peace society, to 
be effective, must come out against the 
man-killing principle, must declare against 
the use of force for al! occasions, for in- 
dividuals as well as for nations. 

Thus Wright found others who shared 
his views. None of these was so formi- 
dable as William Lloyd Garrison.’° As 
early as 1833 Garrison had been respon- 
sible for the article in the constitution of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society which 
promised that the society would never, “in 
any way, countenance the oppressed in 
vindicating their rights by resorting to 
physical force.” During the spring of 
1835 meetings were held in Boston in 
which Wright, Garrison, and Edmund 
Quincy tried their wings. “I am more 
and more convinced,” wrote Garrison to 
Mary Benson, “that it is the duty of the 
followers of Christ to suffer themselves to 
be defrauded, calumniated, and _ barbar- 
ously treated without resorting to their 
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own physical energies, or to the force of 
human law, for retaliation and punish- 
ment. It is a difficult lesson to learn.” ** 
The psychologist might find in such a dic- 
tum a reasoned defense for such a hope- 
less minority as the extreme abolitionists 
were; unable to defend themselves against 
mob violence, what was more natural than 
for them to repudiate force? Not unnat- 
urally, Garrison, like Wright, took to task 
the American Peace Society for “enrolling 
upon its list of members, not converted 
but belligerent commanders, generals, col- 
onels, majors, corporals and all.” It was 
“radically defective in principle, and based 
on sand.” 

Two years later, in August, 1837, the 
abolitionist gave notice of his intention to 
part company with the peace societies as 
he had done with the colonization society, 
unless “they alter their present course.” *? 
The more Garrison pondered, the more 
certain he became that if individuals could 
not resort to physical force to break down 
the heart of an adversary, then they could 
not join with an ungodly State in so doing. 
As long as men resolved not to bear the 
cross of Christ and be crucified in the 
world, human governments would remain 
in violent resistance. The Liberator of 
June 23, 1837, raised the flag to the top- 
mast and denounced “human governments 
as the results of human disobedience to 
the requirements of heaven” ** This was 
heresy! It smelled of the anti-govern- 
ment notions of J. H. Noyes’ perfec- 
tionism. 

It was in this frame of mind that Garri- 
son talked with Wright just before the 
annual meeting of the American Peace So- 
ciety in Boston, on the twenty-ninth of 
May, 1838. When Beckwith read the 
yearly report of the Society, it seemed to 
them that it was without vital principle 
and went much too far in emphasizing the 
idea of conservative reform. How fearful 
Beckwith seemed of offending public opin- 
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ion! What a bad taste his appeals for 
harmony and co-operation with conserva- 
tive friends of the cause left in the mouths 
of Wright and Garrison. Then, at the 
business meeting of the Society the next 
day at the Eagle Bank, Beckwith showed 
his colors by offering a motion to strike 
out of the constitution the newly adopted 
article which declared all wars, defensive 
as well as offensive, inconsistent with the 
Gospel. Though the motion failed, its 
introduction led Wright to offer one for 
the calling of a convention during the com- 
ing year to discuss the principles and 
means of securing peace. The motion, 
put by Ladd, who was in the chair, car- 
ried; and a committee, consisting of the 
Reverend Samuel J. May, H. C. Wright, 
Edmund Quincy, and the Reverend 
George Trask, was appointed. These 
men, though all Garrisonian abolitionists, 
differed in their views on peace. May, 
during the discussion, had taken the 
ground that the American Peace Society 
ought not to limit itself to opposing inter- 
national war, but should strike at the root 
of the evil by extirpating war from the 
heart of men.** 

At a meeting of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety on the next day, May 31, 1838, a 
committee including Wright and Garrison 
was also named to call a peace convention. 
As a concession to the feminists in the 
anti-slavery organization, the invitation to 
deliberate and vote in the forthcoming con- 
vention was extended to women. Thus 
during the summer of 1838, while Emer- 
son was preparing his Divinity School Ad- 
dress, Wright was preparing for a conven- 
tion to further the cause of non-resistance. 
A series of meetings was held at the Town 
Hall, theories of government were aired, 
and the doctrine of the inviolability of 
human life came in for a large share of at- 
tention. In all these meetings Wright 
was the leading spirit. Similar ones were 
held in Newport, Weymouth, Marshfield, 
Hingham—in fact, in nearly all the towns 
of eastern Massachusetts. These manceu- 
vers roused the wrath of the clergy. The 
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caldron was soon bubbling. On Septem- 
ber 17, the day before the opening of the 
convention, the moderate peace men met 
at Eagle Bank. Their purpose was to pre- 
vent the extreme non-resistance measures 
of Wright from coming up in the conven- 
tion, thus to save the cause from the 
extravagance of the radicals.** 

On the next day, September 18, 1838, 
the Reverend Samuel J. May called to- 
gether the long-anticipated Peace Conven- 
tion in Marlboro Chapel, founded three 
years earlier by Boston abolitionists to ad- 
vance “the cause of humanity and free 
discussion.” The radicals were out in full 
force. The rolls of the convention showed 
an attendance of one hundred and twenty- 
four from Massachusetts and thirty odd 
from the other New England States, with 
three from Pennsylvania. Among those 
who most markedly enjoyed the gift of 
tongues in the convention were Wright, 
Garrison, George Benson, Effington Cap- 
ron, Charles Whipple, Wendell Phillips, 
Adin Ballou, A. Bronson Alcott, William 
Ladd, Amasa Walker, and finally Abby 
Kelley “in her modest dress.” The pro- 
ceedings opened with an address from the 
Reverend Samuel J. May and the election 
of Sydney Willard as presiding officer. 
Garrison, despite the grave countenances 
of those who hoped the woman question 
might not be brought into the proceed- 
ings, suggested that females be admitted 
to the full privileges of voting and serving 
on committees. When Abby Kelley and 
Mrs. Maria Chapman, “with her swift 
eyes of clear steel blue,” were put on com- 
mittees, it was more than the conserva- 
tives could stomach, and the Reverend 
George C. Beckwith, editor of the Ad- 
vocate of Peace and a leading official in 
the American Peace Society, together with 
George Russell, Baron Stowe, and John 
Walker, requested that their names be 
erased from the roll of the convention. 

To bring matters to a head, Wright then 
introduced a resolution declaring that, ac- 
cording to the Gospel of Christ, no man 
and no government had the right to take 
the life of man on any pretext whatever. 
Dr. Charles Follen delivered himself of 
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an ingenious speech against the resolution, 
and there were others who followed in 
like vein. Amasa Walker suggested a 
somewhat modified substitute motion, to 
the effect that human life was “inviolable 
and can never be taken without sin against 
God.” Ladd, whom Garrison described as 
“a huge and strange compound of fat, 
good nature, and benevolence,” supported 
Walker’s resolution. His broad and irre- 
sistible humor was oil on troubled waters. 
This “Apostle of Peace” was of the opin- 
ion that to doubt the safety and expediency 
of the principle of non-resistance was to 
deny the wisdom and goodness of Jehovah. 
At length Wright’s original motion car- 
ried, and it was resolved to form a society 
based on the principle of the inviolability 
of human life and non-resistance to enemies 
in all cases whatsoever. Without much 
delay the committee appointed to draw up 
a declaration of sentiments and a constitu- 
tion made its report. Both documents 
came largely from the pen of Garrison, 
and but twenty-eight, all Garrison aboli- 
tionists, voted aye.’® 


The spirit of the declaration of prin- 
ciples thus adopted was condensed in the 
preamble : 


We cannot acknowledge allegiance to any 
human government; neither can we oppose 
any such government by a resort to physical 
force. We recognize but one King and Law- 
giver, one Judge and Ruler df Mankind. We 
are bound by the laws of a kingdom which 
is not of this world, the subjects of which 
are forbidden to fight, in which Mercy and 
Truth are met together, and Righteousness 
and Peace have kissed each other. We regis- 
ter our testimony, not only against all war, 
but against all preparation for war." 


The opposition to preparation for war 
was expressed in this same meeting by the 
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adoption of a report urging the conven- 
tion to petition the legislature to apply to 
non-resistants the exemptions enjoyed by 
Friends.** 

By the constitution of the new organi- 
zation—the New England Non-Resistance 
Society—its members concurred in the 
opinion that no man, or body of men, how- 
ever constituted or by whatever name called, 
had the right to take the life of man 
as a penalty for transgression; no man 
could sue another for redress of injuries, 
or thrust any evil-doer into prison, or fill 
any office in which he would be liable to 
execute penal enactments, or take part in 
military service, or acknowledge allegiance 
to any human government, or justify any 
man in fighting for the defense of prop- 
erty, liberty, life or religion. No mem- 
ber could adhere to any plot to overthrow 
any government, no matter how corrupt 
and inefficient, though he would obey “the 
powers that be” except in the cases in 
which they should bid him violate his con- 
science, and then he was meekly to sub- 
mit to the penalty of disobedience. The 
constitution opened membership to all 
persons on equal terms and without dis- 
tinction as to sex. Anne W. Weston and 
Thankful Southwick were elected to the 
Executive Committee, and Maria Chapman 
was made Recording Secretary. Lucretia 
Mott later availed herself of this oppor- 
tunity for advancing woman’s rights and 
took an active part in the first anniversary 
of the new society.’® 

Garrison said that never before had a 
more “fanatical” or “disorganizing” in- 
strument been penned by man. In the 
Liberator he announced that the three days 
of the peace convention would prove more 
memorable than the Three Days in Paris.?° 
To the new society Garrison devoted a 
larger and larger portion of the Liberator, 
until at least half of the fourth page was 
regularly given to it. Certain friends of 
abolition feared that the cause would suf- 
fer by its association with non-resistance 
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and so advised Garrison. When Mrs. 
Maria Chapman, friend that she was of 
both causes, added her voice to the aboli- 
tion protestants, Garrison was bound to 
pay heed. 

In need of an organ for their cause, the 
radical pacifists founded the Non-Resist- 
ant, a semimonthly, small folio of four 
columns to the page. Its editors were 
Edmund Quincy, Maria W. Chapman, and 
Garrison. They took as the motto of 
their journal the caption “Resist Not 
Evil—Jesus Christ.” The success of the 
paper exceeded the very modest hopes of 
its founders. Much of its material came 
from the pen of Henry Clarke Wright. 

But the new organization won friends 
very slowly and encountered scathing, bit- 
ter condemnation. Of periodicals, only 
the Brandon (Vermont) Telegraph spoke 
a kindly word for the new society. The 
Christian Examiner and the Universalist 
Quarterly denounced its tenets in weighty 
articles, Arthur Tappan returned his 
sample copy of the Non-Resistant, refus- 
ing to be “instrumental in disseminating 
non-government sentiments.” Many radi- 
cal pacifists were unable to join the new 
society. Amasa Walker, for instance, 
although a believer in non-resistance, could 
not see the propriety of refusing “to exer- 
cise the franchise or to take part in the 
civil duties and responsibilities of so- 
ciety.” *2 Ladd found the Constitution 
too ultra for him, and was compelled, re- 
luctantly, to give his vote in the negative. 
“T fully agree with many of their senti- 
ments,” he wrote to a friend, “and I bid 
them godspeed so far as they follow Christ. 
I consider the new society as ultra high; 
but almost the whole world are ultra low 
on this subject, and, if I must choose be- 
tween the two ultras, give me the ultra 
high one; for I have always found it more 
easy to come down to the truth than to 
come up to it.” 

Garrison wrote that Ladd went nine- 
teen-twentieths of the way, and said he 
expected him to “go the whole”’ next year. 
None the less Ladd felt compelled, in a 
letter answering implications in the Lib- 
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erator regarding his position, to wish that 
Garrison and his friends would return to 
the circle and “be more ready to advance 
known and partially acknowledged truth 
than to spend time and energies in ex- 
ploring far distant and unknown regions 
of speculations.” He also made it clear 
that though he believed a/l war was con- 
trary to the spirit of the Gospel, and that 
capital punishment should be abolished, 
these questions were no more attached to 
the cause of peace than to temperance or 
the anti-slavery question. While, how- 
ever, he held it was his duty to vote for 
the best men, it was not his duty to pay 
tribute to support war, or to take part in 
milifary service or in any civil office that 
might compel the taking of life. With 
such opinions it was not strange that Ladd 
attended the annual meetings of the Non- 
Resistance Society, and finally concluded, 
shortly before his death, that while the 
society was not likely either to do much 
good or harm, its existence was perhaps 
justified as a reminder that there was no 
ultraism so bad as ultra-conservatism. 
The year before Ladd died, Wright, after 
a two hours’ talk with him, noted in his 
Journal, “William Ladd does not differ 
from me at all in his principles.” ** 

Nor was Ladd the only prominent mem- 
ber of the American Peace Society whose 
radical views on peace lent some color to 
the charge that the Society itself was ultra. 
Samuel E. Coues, who within three years 
was to become president of the older or- 
ganization, satisfied Wright that at heart 
he was a non-resistant, and that Amos 
Dresser, a pioneer of peace in Oberlin, 
Ohio, was likewise minded. Samuel J. 
May, who, according to Garrison, acted 
inconsistently at the convention, “got 
frightened, confused and did some harm,” 
could not embrace all the principles of the 
Non-Resistance Society; yet he was fully 
convinced that Jesus was a non-resistant, 
and that the principle would always be 
despised by worldly men living for wealth 
and power. He co-operated with the so- 
ciety, preached non-resistance from many 
pulpits, and refused chaplaincies which 





* Wright, Journal, xxxviii, September 22, 
1838; xliii, April 27, 1840; Hemmenway, 
Memoir of William Ladd, 73, 76, 117. 
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involved ministering to those condemned 
to death. Gerrit Smith’s impression at 
the time of the organization of the Non- 
Resistance Society, in 1838, that its prin- 
ciples were right wes confirmed in his 
mind the following year, and he contrib- 
uted a hundred dollars to the Non-Resist- 
ant, at the risk of being pronounced “a 
recreant abolitionist.” ** 

With such prominent peace men in sym- 
pathy with the non-resistant position, it 
was not strange that its advocates insisted 
that their conclusions must be deduced 
from the premises laid down by the Ameri- 
ean Peace Society in its declaration that 
all war was contrary to the Gospel. In- 
deed, the Democratic Review held that, in 
reducing peace principles to their ultimate 
implications, the New England Non-Re- 
sistance Society had rendered important 
service to the American Peace Society.** 

On the other hand, the Beckwith group 
of conservatives in the older organization, 
which controlled the Advocate of Peace, 
disclaimed all connection with the new so- 
ciety and insisted that not more than one 
or two members had joined it. “It is an 
enterprise altogether distinct from our 
own,” said the editor of the Advocate of 
Peace, and he rejoiced that these “extra- 
neous views, so often unjustly charged on 
us, are now embodied in a distinct organi- 
zation.” In similar terms the New York 
Peace Society repudiated the non-resist- 
ants, emphasizing the point that the ortho- 
dox peace societies aimed merely to abolish 
international war and had no concern with 
the domestic affairs of governments.** 

Although Wright as well as other non- 
resistants felt that the American Peace So- 
ciety was thus without any vital prin- 
ciple, he continued to attend its anniver- 
saries, and in 1840 was allowed to speak, 
on his own responsibility, for fifteen min- 


#S. E. Coues, Ms. Peace Album, testimony 
of the Rev. Samuel J. May; The Non-Resist- 
ant, vol. i, no. 9, May 4, 1839; Wright, Jour- 
nal, xii, Sept. 28, Oct. 12, 1839. 

* Democratic Review, March, 1839, quoted 
in Principles of the Non-Resistance Society 
(Boston, 1839). 

2 T'he Non-Resistant, i, no. 2, January 19, 
1839; Advocate of Peace, ii, no. 5, October, 
1838, 117-118. 
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utes. But Wright and the Non-Resistant 
contended that the American Peace So- 
ciety had spent itself without having made 
any appreciable impression on the martial 
character of the nation.” 

Both the conservatives and the non- 
resistants realized the importance of win- 
ning support from the British peace move- 
ment. Beckwith printed a letter from the 
Reverend James Hargreaves, secretary of 
the London Peace Society, a more radical 
organization than its American counter- 
part—a letter obviously in answer to an 
inquiry. The point of the English com- 
munication was to show that one might 
be a thoroughly committed radical peace 
man without assuming an anti-govern- 
ment position. Beckwith reminded the 
faithful that the strongest peace men in 
England stood aloof from the new heresy. 
Wright, not to be outdone, kept in touch 
with radicals in England, corresponding 
with the famous free-trader and abolition- 
ist, George Thompson, who accepted the 
non-resistance creed; with the eminent 
Quaker, Joseph Sturge, and with the 
thoroughgoing peace advocate, John 
Scoble. 

Within a few years Wright was author- 
ized by the Non-Resistance Society to 
undertake a mission to England for the 
propagation of non-resistance doctrines 
and other causes. He addressed his tract, 
A Kiss for a Blow (London, 1843) and 
his more comprehensive work, Defensive 
War Proved to be a Denial of Christianity 
(London, 1846) primarily to a British 
audience. Garrison joined him in Eng- 
land and contended with “ministers, law- 
yers, merchants” in debates on non-resist- 
ance. He scattered copies of the Non- 
Resistant and tried to make converts. 
These Americans made little headway. 
Even Friends like Joseph Gurney, the 
brother of Elizabeth Fry, visiting the 
United States in 1839, felt that non-resist- 
ance, in so far as it encouraged individ- 
uals not to co-operate with the civil gov- 
ernment, was unreasonable, though he 
rejoiced at the antidote which even such 


* Wright, Journal, xl, May 28, 1839; xliii, 
May 27, 1840; The Non-Resistant, i, no. 17, 
September 7, 1839. 
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objectionable views afforded to the pre- 
valent American militia system.*’ 

It was in New England the Non-Resist- 
ance Society chiefly sowed its seed. Fora 
decade after its organization it struggled 
for a cause against which fought the stars 
in their courses. It was encouraging to 
gather a thousand dollars during the first 
six months, but such support was not en- 
during. In fact, by 1844 Garrison could 
tell Wright in England that “the Society 
has had only a nominal existence during 
the past year and, indeed, ever since your 
departure. It is without an organ, with- 
out funds, without agents, without a pub- 
lication.” #® Considerable prejudice was 
shown during the sessions of the society 
and a mob once made demonstrations of 
hostility. 

The spreading of the doctrines of the 
society was due mainly to two men. Henry 
Clarke Wright, of course, was one. He 
lectured in New England and in the Mid- 
dle States as the agent of the society. His 
influence may also have been felt in the 
West; the principles of the society were 
adopted by a communistic society in Lex- 
ington, Indiana. He wrote epigrammatic 
and sensational non-resistant articles for 
the periodical of the society until it ex- 
pired, in 1842, and tracts from his hand 
served the same end. Wherever he could, 
Wright fraternized with the Quakers, for 
he believed their doctrines to be entirely 
in keeping with non-resistant principles. 
The younger Friends were often willing 
to co-operate, and after attending a yearly 
meeting in Newport, Rhode Island, Wright 
expressed renewed faith in their support. 
The meeting-houses of Friends were more 
often opened to him than those of any 
other denomination. It is clear, none the 
less, that this hospitality did not mean 
that the Friends as a body favored the 
doctrines of the New England Society. 
They printed at least one disclaimer of 
the tenets of the non-resistants.”® 


7 Advocate of Peace, iii, December, 1839, 
91, 232; Wright, Journal, xl, June 5, 1839, 
xliii, April 27, 1840; Joseph G. Gurney, Jour- 
ney in North America, 219. 

*% William Lloyd Garrison, Story of His 
Life, iii, 80. 

» The Non-Resistant, i, no. 13, July 6, 1839; 
June 1, 1839; April 20, 1839; Wright, Jowr- 
nal, xlii, xliii, passim; Advocate of Peace, 
iii, December, 1840, 232. 
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No less devoted to the cause than Henry 
Clarke Wright was the Reverend Adin 
Ballou, a Universalist, an advocate of the 
cause of labor, of the abolition of slavery, 
of woman’s rights, temperance, and Chris- 
tian socialism.*®° At the annual anniver- 
sary of the Non-Resistance Society in 1839, 
Ballou maintained that if the professed 
friends of the New Testament were con- 
sistent they would withdraw from all gov- 
ernmental society which was constitu- 
tionally committed to the war principle. 
This anticipated the founding of Hopedale 
Community by Ballou in 1842. The ad- 
dress, which was at once recognized as a 
significant event, was published in tract 
form as well as in the Non-Resistant. In 
October, 1843, Ballou was chosen presi- 
dent of the New England Non-Resistance 
Society. Two years later he took meas- 
ures to resuscitate its periodical, which 
had been suspended. In 1848 it was de- 
cided to change the name of the revived 
publication to the Non-Resistant and 
Practical Christian, and this paper now 
became the official organ of the Society. 
Wright, who had just ended his long mis- 
sion in Europe, contributed to its col- 
umns accounts of his labors abroad.** 
Besides his editorial work, Ballou con- 
ducted many debates on non resistance, 
and, at the request of Theodore Parker, 
preached to his congregation in Boston on 
the subject. While Parker was not en- 
tirely convinced of the practicability of the 
doctrine, he felt that in nine cases out of 
ten violence was needlessly resorted to.%? 

In 1846 Ballou published the most 
thorough exposition of non-resistance made 
in the pre-Civil War period. In the pre- 
face of this book, Christian Non-Resist- 
ance in all its Important Bearings, Illu- 
strated and Defended, the author stated 
that the cause was most unpopular and but 


* Charles A. Staples, A memorial of Rever- 
end Adin Ballou, in Proceedings of the Wor- 
cester Society of Antiquity, 1890, xxxv, 99- 
112 (Worcester, 1890). 


* William S. Heywood, ed., Autobiography 
of Adin Ballou, Lowell, 1896, 307-309, 380. 


@ Thid., 382; C. B. Frothingham, Theodore 
Parker, A Biography, Boston, 1874, p. 361. 
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little understood. Arguing from the 
Scripture text, “I say unto you, resist not 
evil,” Ballou urged that the doctrine was 
not contrary to nature, since it was a uni- 
versal law that like begets like; hence 
kindness would beget kindness. The 
safety of the principle of non-resistance 
was elaborately illustrated by examples. 

The early enthusiasm of the non-resist- 
ants, except in rare instances, soon waned, 
and little is heard of the movement in the 
fifties. The last annual meeting of the 
society was held in 1849. For the decline 
of a movement which probably never num- 
bered more than two hundred persons 
there were good reasons. Perhaps the 
most important was the extreme character 
of the cause. Wright’s language was so 
violent that even Ballou was somewhat dis- 
tressed with his lack of discrimination and 
judgment. At the anniversary meeting of 
1848, Wright offered a resolution to the 
effect that “no man that rejects the doc- 
trine is entitled to be called a Christian or 
a disciple of Christ.” Harriet Beecher 
Stowe asked if Wright was not an infidel, 
what else he could be called? Among the 
clergy the Reverend Edward Beecher was 
not alone in associating the non-resistants 
with atheists.** Perhaps one of the most 
aggressive non-resistants was Stephen Fos- 
ter, the author of a vigorous asault on the 
church and clergy, The Brotherhood of 
Thieves. 

A second reason for the decline of non- 
resistance, the créme de la créme of 
ultraism, was its conflict with abolitionism, 
a vigorous and growing cult. Garrison as- 
serted that during the two and a half years 
that he was nominally one of the editors 
of the Non-Resistant he had not devoted 
half a day to the writing of editorial mat- 
ter for its pages, and that his time, means, 
and labors were so absorbed in seeking the 
emancipation of his enslaved countrymen 
that he could not do very much specifically 
and directly for non-resistance. For some 
time, none the less, Garrison continued to 
think of the two causes as more or less in- 


8% William Lloyd Garrison, Story of His 
Life, ili, 27, 227 
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separable. If the slaveholder should be- 
come a non-resistant, for example, he could 
never again strike a slave, never again 
compel him to labor, nor reclaim him if 
he ran away, nor resort in any wise to 
violence by which the relation of master 
and slave originated and was maintained. 
It seemed to Garrison that non-resistance 
was “the temper of mind in which all 
enterprises for humanity should be under- 
taken, rather than a distinct enterprise in 
itself.” ** When Charles Stearns formally 
renounced his non-resistance views during 
the troublous times in Kansas, Garrison 
still held to the faith, What was more 
to the point, he even argued in its behalf 
with John Brown in the parlors of Theo- 
dore Parker one January evening in 1857. 
But with the John Brown raid, Garrison 
surrendered. On the day of the execu- 
tion of Brown, Garrison, in a speech at 
Tremont Temple, declared that wherever 
there was a contest between the oppressed 
and the oppressor, his heart must be with 
the oppressed, and that therefore he could 
but wish success to all slave insurrections. 
“Give me,” he said, “as a non-resistant, 
Bunker Hill and Lexington and Concord, 
rather than the cowardice and servility of 
a Southern slave plantation.” In the 
same breath he tried to persuade himself 
and his hearers that he had neither stained 
nor compromised his peace profession.** 
Even the archangel of non-resistance, 
Henry Clarke Wright, came down to earth 
and sustained the Government during the 
Civil War, declaring that the preserva- 
tion of the Republic, the destruction of 
slavery, and the rights of the laboring 
classes everywhere depended on the re- 
election of Lincoln. He scorned the anti- 
government plots of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle; it was a Daniel came to 
judgment. As his non-resistance doctrines 
evaporated, his interest in spiritualism and 
in the prevention of “undesigned and un- 


* William Lloyd Garrison, Story of His 
Life, iii, 16, 79-80. 

* William Lloyd Garrison, Story of His 
Life, iii, 419, 488, 491 ff. 
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desired maternity’ increased until his 
death, in the summer of 1870.*° 

With but few exceptions, the non-resist- 
ants succumbed to the ways of the world, 
yielding “allegiance to the war god when 
with his battle-axe he cleft asunder the 
fetter of the slave.” Adin Ballou was one 
who refused to surrender his principles, 
and until his death, in 1890, devoted 
thought and labor to a cause that other 
champions had forgotten. In the last 
years of his life recognition came from 
Count Leo Tolstoy, who wrote his deep 
love and respect for the unreconstructed 
non-resistant, whose work had done “great 
good” to the Russian soul and whose 
tracts, translated into the Russian, were 
“propagated among the believers and rich- 
ly appreciated by them.” ** Tolstoy ac- 
knowledged an even greater indebtedness 
to Garrison, who was “the first to proclaim 
this principle as a rule for the organi- 
zation of the life of men.” There seems 
to be no evidence, however, for the claim 
made by one of Garrison’s children, that it 
was from the great abolitionist that Tol- 
stoy first learned of the doctrine of non- 
resistance.** 

Thus Emerson’s advice, “Trust the prin- 
ciple of non-resistance,” was not heeded by 
its most noisy exponents. Contrary to 
his warning,*® they sought to “vamp and 
abut principles” which tried their patience 
and stood in the way of another cause so 
close to their heart. 


*Tbid., iv, 110. The titles of some of 
Wright’s later books reflect his interests: 
Marriage and Parentage, or the Reproduc- 
tive Element in Man as a Means to His Ele- 
vation and Happiness, Boston, 1855; The Un- 
welcome Child, or the Crime of an Unde- 
signed and Undesired Maternity, Boston, 
1858; The Living Present and the Dead Past 
(Boston, 1865). 


* Adin Ballou, Autobiography, 421; Lewis 
G. Wilson, “The Christian Doctrine of Non- 
Resistance” in the Arena, xiii, December, 
1890, 1-12. 

%Teo Tolstoy to V. Tchertkoff, in William 
Lloyd Garrison on Non-Resistance, 46, 55, 
and Fanny Garrison Villard’s statement, xii. 


*® Emerson’s Journals, v. 302-303, October 
27, 1839. 
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Meetings at Geneva, Switzerland, August 23-31 


HE Council of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union, five of the six Permanent 
Study Committees, and six sub-commit- 
tees will meet this year, August 23-31, not 
in Arcachon, France, as_ originally 
planned, but in Geneva, Switzerland. 
The meetings are being organized by 
the Bureau of the Union. M. Fernand 
Bouisson, President of the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, President of the Coun- 
cil and of the Executive Committee of 
the Union, and Dr. Christian L. Lange, 
the Secretary-General, are at the head. 


PERMANENT COMMITTEES 


The Union possesses six Permanent 
Committees, all of which, excepting the 
Committee for the Reduction of Arma- 
ments, will meet at Geneva. Every Group 
may be represented on each Committee 
by a delegate who alone is entitled to take 
part in the discussion and in the voting. 
All members of the Union are, however, 
entitled to be present at the meetings of 
the Committees as listeners. A delegate 
who is prevented from attending may be 
represented by another member of his 
Group who has been duly authorized for 
that purpose. 


CoMMITTEE FOR POLITICAL AND ORGANI- 
ZATION QUESTIONS 


Agenda: 

(a) Consideration of the proposals pre- 
pared by the Sub-Committee with regard 
to the new Scale of Constitutions and the 
development of the Union. 

(b) Continuation of the work of the 
Union on the Evolution of the Parliamen- 
tary System. Instructions to be given to 
the special Sub-Committee. 

(c) Individual proposals. 

(d) Election of officers. 


The Committee will meet on Wednes- 
day, August 28, from 10 a. m. onwards. 
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COMMITTEE FOR JURIDICAL QUESTIONS 


Agenda: 

(a) To examine the proposals of the 
Sub-Committee on the Penal Responsi- 
bility of States. 

(b) Report from Signor di Stefano- 
Napolitani, President of the Committee, 
on the draft Model Arbitration Treaty 
presented by Mr. Richard Bartholdt 
(United States of America). 

(c) Decision with regard to other ques- 
tions on the programme of the Commit- 
tee, particularly: 

1. The drafting of a general plan of 
Codification of International Law. 

2. The fixation of legal rules making 
it possible to carry into execution Art. 9, 
§ 2, of the Declaration of the Rights and 
Duties of States adopted by the Berlin 
Conference. 

3. The institution of mixed interna- 
tional tribunals for disputes belonging to 
private law. 

(d) Individual proposals. 


(e) Election of officers. 


The Committee will meet on Tuesday, 
August 27, from 10 a. m. onwards. 


COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC AND FINAN- 
CIAL QUESTIONS 
Agenda: 
(a) To examine the conclusions of the 
Sub-Committee on International Trusts. 
(b) Individual proposals. 
(c) Election of officers. 


The Committee will meet on Tuesday, 
August 27, from 10 a. m. onwards. 


CoMMITTEE FOR ETHNIC AND COLO- 
NIAL QUESTIONS 
Agenda: 
(a) To examine the report and the pre- 


liminary draft resolution presented by the 
Sub-Committee on minority questions. 
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(b) Individual proposals. 
(c) Election of officers. 


The Committee will meet on Wednes- 
day, August 28, from 10 a. m. onwards. 


CoMMITTEE FOR SocIAL AND HuMANI- 
TARIAN QUESTIONS 


Agenda: 

(a) To examine the proposals of the 
Sub-Committee on the Protection of 
Mothers and Children. 

(b) Report from M. de Rabours (Swit- 
zerland) on the creation of a sub-commit- 
tee for the study of Labor questions. 

(c) Report from M. Brabec (Czecho- 
slovakia) on the proposal of Mr. Stephen 
G. Porter (United States of America) 
relating to the compulsory treatment of 
drug addicts. 

(d) Individual proposals. 

(e) Election of officers. 


The Committee will meet on Tuesday, 
August 27, from 3 p. m. onwards. 


SUB-COMMITTEES 


Several Sub-Committees which have not 
been able to meet since the last Conference 
will be convened before or after the full 
Committees. Their members will receive 
individual notices. These sub-commit- 
tees are composed of a limited number of 
members nominated by the Committees 
themselves, and not by the National 
Groups, as in the case of members of full 
Committees. 


Sus-CoMMITTEE ON THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE UNION 
Agenda: 

Continuation of the work begun in 
Paris in connection with the re-organiza- 
tion of the finances and the development 
of the Union. 

Adoption of the report to be submitted 
to the full Committee. 


The Sub-Committee will meet on 
Monday, August 26, at 10 a. m. 
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Sus-CoMMITTEE FOR THE STUDY OF THE 
EVOLUTION OF THE PARLIAMENTARY 
SyYsTEM 

Agenda: 

Organization of the work of the Sub- 
Committee in accordance with the deci- 
sions of the full Committee for Political 
and Organization Questions. 

The Sub-Committee will meet on 
Saturday, August 31, from 10 a. m. on- 
wards. 


Sus-CoMMITTEE ON THE RESPONSIBILITY 
OF STATES 
Agenda: 
Discussion of the proposals presented 
by Mr. V. V. Pella (Rumania). 
Proposals to be presented to the full 
Committee for Juridical Questions. 


The Sub-Committee will meet on 
Saturday, August 24, at 10 a. m. 


Sus-CoMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
TRUSTS 


Agenda: 

Consideration of the conclusions of the 
rapporteurs, Baron Szterenyi (Hungary) 
and Mr. Rennie Smith (Great Britain), 
and of the memorandum of Professor Leh- 
nich (expert). 

Proposals to be presented to the full 
Committee for Economie and Financial 
Questions. 


The Sub-Committee will meet on 
Saturday, August 24, from 10 a. m. on- 
wards. 


Sus-CoMMITTEE ON THE PROTECTION OF 
MoTHERS AND CHILDREN 


Agenda: 
Consideration of the answers to the 
questionnaire sent out by the Bureau. 


Proposals to be submitted to the full 
Committee for Social and Humanitarian 
Questions. 


The Sub-Committee will meet on 
Monday, August 26, from 10 a. m. on- 
wards. 
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Mrxep Sus-CoMMiTTEE ON SECURITY 


Agenda: 

Consideration of the memoranda pre- 
pared by certain members of the Sub-Com- 
mittee and by the Bureau. 

Organization of the work of the Sub- 
Committee and, possibly, distribution of 
the different questions amongst the mem- 


bers. 


The Sub-Committee will meet on Fri- 
day, August 23, from 10 a. m. onwards, 
and if necessary on Saturday, August 24, 
at 3 p. m. 


A GENERAL MEETING 


There will be a general meeting, which 
all members of the Union may attend. 
As the Statutes of the Union make no 
provision for such a meeting, no decision 
binding upon the Union can be taken on 
that occasion. 

This meeting, to which all members of 
the Union present at Geneva will be in- 
vited, will, as a result of a decision of the 
Executive Committee, be devoted to the 
free study of the following important 
problem of international politics: 


The Implications of the Kellogg Pact. 


The discussion will be mainly directed 
to 

(a) The development of international 
juridical organization. 

(b) The reduction of armaments. 

(c) The consequences of a violation of 
the Pact. The responsibility of the con- 
tracting States in this respect. 


The meeting will take place on Thurs- 
day, August 29, and will commence at 10 
a. m. If it should prove impossible to 
conclude the meeting on that day, an addi- 
tional sitting will be held on the same 
evening, or on Friday, August 30, in the 
afternoon. 

The Inter-Parliamentary Council will 
meet on Friday, August 30, from 10 
a. m. onwards. 

Each Group is invited to send a repre- 
sentative on each Study Committee, and 


two delegates to the Council. In theory, 
therefore, the delegation of each Group 
should consist of seven members. It is, 
however, possible for the same member to 
sit on the Council and on one of the Com- 
mittees, or for a delegate to be a mem- 
ber of two Committees. On the other 
hand, some Groups may wish that one or 
several of their members who have been 
nominated as substitute members on the 
Committees should be present without 
however taking part in the debates. Tak- 
ing these two possibilities into account it 
is therefore not impossible that a delega- 
tion should consist either of more or of 
less than seven members. Each Group 
will make its own decision on that sub- 
ject, according to the importance which 
it attaches to being fully represented. 


Members will not be asked to pay any 
contribution. The expenses of the meet- 
ing will be borne by the Union itself. 


The American Group of the Union will 
be ably represented both by members of 
the Senate and of the House. 


President Burton has appointed the 
following delegates : 


Committee for Political and Organization 
Questions: 
Sen. ELMER THomas, of Oklahoma. 
Rep. J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, of Mary- 
land. 
Rep. F. F. Koretx, of Oregon. 


Committee for Juridical Questions: 
Rep. Cart R. CHINpBLoM, of Illinois. 
Rep. Roy G. FirzGeraxp, of Ohio. 
Ex. Rep. Ricnarp Barruoupr, of Mis- 
souri. 
Rep. JoHN J. McSwain, of South Car- 
olina. 


Committee for Economic and Financial 
Questions: 
Rep, Sot Broom, of New York. 
Rep. A. Pratr ANpDREW, of Massachusetts. 
Rep. RicHArp B. WIGGLESWorRTH, of Mas- 
sachusetts. 
Rep. Frep S. PurNeELL, of Indiana. 


Committee for Ethnic and Colonial Ques- 
tions: 


Rep. ANDREW J. MontTaGueE, of Virginia. 
Rep. Morton D. Hutu, of Illinois. 
Sen. Tom Conne ty, of Texas. 
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Committee for Armament Questions: 
Sen. THEODORE E. Burton, of Ohio. 
SEN. Mitiarp E. Typrnes, of Maryland. 
Rep. FRANKLIN F. Kor ELL, of Oregon. 
Rep. Frep A. Britten, of I[!linois. 
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Committee for Social and Humanitarian 
Questions: 
Rep. STEPHEN G. 
vania. 
Sen. Henry F. AsHurst, of Arizona. 
Rep. JED JOHNSON, of Oklahoma. 


Porter, of Pennsyl- 
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INTERNATIONAL BANK 


Outline for International Settlements 
ANNEX I 
OF THE YOUNG PLAN 


In Section 3 of the following outline pro- 
vision is made for an organization commit- 
tee, which will have the duty of putting the 
bank project into effect. This outline has 
been drawn up for the benefit of the organi- 
zation committee which will have power gen- 
erally to modify its provisions or to make 
substitutions for any or all of them, pro- 
vided always that such modifications or sub- 
stitutions shall not be inconsistent with the 
essential functions of the bank with respect 
to the experts’ plan as a whole. 


1. PURPOSE, NAME AND LOCATION— 
The bank organized under this plan shall be 
known as the “Bank for International Settle- 
ments.” 

The purpose of the bank is to provide ad- 
aditional facilities for the international 
movement of funds and to afford a ready in- 
strument for promoting international finan- 
cial relations. In connection with the Ger- 
man reparation annuities it shall perform, 
as trustee for the creditor countries, the en- 
tire work of external administration of this 
plan, shall act as the agency for the receipt 
and distribution of funds and shall super- 
vise and assist in the commercialization and 
mobilization of certain portions of the an- 
nuities. 

It shall be located in a financial centre 
hereafter to be designated. In selecting the 
country of incorporation due consideration 
shall be given to obtaining powers sufficiently 
broad to enable it to perform its functions 
with requisite freedom and with suitable im- 
munities from taxation. 


2. SHARE CAPITAL—The = authorized 
capital of the bank may be expressed in the 
currency of the country of domicile and 
shall amount to the round equivalent of 
$100,000,000. Upon the formation of the 
bank the whole authorized capital shall be 


issued, but only 25 per cent of each share 
shall be then paid in. The board of direc- 
tors of the bank shall have power to call 
for the payment of further instalments. It 
shall also have the power to authorize an 
increase or a reduction in the total capital 
stock of the bank. 

In each country in which the shares of 
the bank may be offered for sale the shares 
shall be issued through the central bank of 
that country or other agency to which the 
central bank offers no objection. 

In the seven countries to which members 
of the present committee belong, issues or 
allocations of shares shall always be made 
in equal amounts. The central banks of 
these countries, or banking groups not ob- 
jected to by them, shall guarantee the sub- 
scription of the whole of the first issue in 
the round equivalent of $100,000,000. But 
they may agree with central banks or groups 
in other countries (particularly those inter- 
ested in reparations) that an amount of the 
first issue not exceeding the round equiva- 
lent of $4,000,000 for each and not exceed- 
ing the round equivalent of $44,000,000 in all 
may be issued in other countries. 

In the event of an increase in the au- 
thorized capital and a further issue of 
shares, the distribution among countries 
shall be decided by a two-thirds majority of 
the directors of the bank on the above prin- 
ciples. In particular, the percentage of the 
total shares issued in the seven countries 
first mentioned above shall not fall below 55. 

Apart from countries interested in repa- 
rations, only countries which have, at the 
time an offering of shares is made, a cur- 
rency stabilized on a gold or gold exchange 
basis may participate. 

The shares may be expressed in the cur- 
rency of the country in which the bank is 
domiciled and shall state the amount of the 
share at the gold mint parity of the cur- 
rency of the country in which they are 
issued. They shall be registered and con- 
tinue to be registered, but may be freely 
negotiated. Transfers of the shares after 
issue shall not affect the voting power re- 
served to the central banks as described 
below. 
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Payments to the shareholders on account 
of dividends or at the liquidation of the 
bank shall be made in the currency of the 
country of domicile. 

The shares shall carry no voting rights; 
but voting rights corresponding to the num- 
ber of shares originally issued in each coun- 
try shall be exercised by the central bank 
of that country in the general meetings 
of the bank (taking the place of the general 
meetings of shareholders), which the repre- 
sentatives of the participating central banks 
will attend. 

The shares shall be entitled to participate 
in the profits of the bank as indicated in the 
section “Distribution of Profits.” 


Duties of the Organization Committee 


3—For the purpose of taking the prelimi- 
nary steps for putting the bank project into 
effect a temporary committee shall be created 
which will be known as the “organization 
committee.” This committee shall be ap- 
pointed by the governors of the central banks 
of the seven countries to which members 
of the present committee belong. The gov- 
ernor of each of these seven central banks 
shall be entitled to designate two members of 
the organization committee with due regard 
for the necessity of including in its mem- 
bership persons versed in banking, the issue 
of bonds and the work of the present com- 
mittee of experts. 

If for any reason the governor of any 
of these central banks shall be unable offi- 
cially or unofficially to designate members 
of the organization committee, or refrains 
from doing so, the governors of the remain- 
ing central banks shall invite two fellow- 
nationals of the governor not participating 
to act as members of the committee. 

The members thus selected shall have in 
all respects an equal vote in the work of 
the committee wtih the members otherwise 
chosen. The decisions of the organization 
committee shill be taken by a three-quarters 
vote. 

As an essential part of its work the or- 
ganization committee shall proceed with 
drawing up a charter for the bank which 
shall be consistent with the provisions of 
the plan and shall take such steps as may 
be necessary to insure its timely granting 
or enactment by appropriate public authori- 
ties. 

The organization committee shall, until 
such time as the board of directors of the 
bank is appointed and takes office, proceed 
with the physical organization of the bank. 
It shall arrange in accordance with the pro- 
cedure prescribed in Section 2 for the sub- 
scription of the capital stock and, in accord- 
ance with the procedure prescribed in Sec- 
tion 4, for the appointment of the board of 
directors. 
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It shall call the first meeting of the board 
of directors and designte the temporary 
chairman to preside at that meeting, pending 
the election of the regular chairman. It shall 
draw up the statutes for regulating the ad- 
ministration of the bank and submit them 
to the board of directors for consideration. 
These stafutes shall make provision for such 
matters as are usual in banking organiza- 
tion and in particular provide for the fol- 
lowing : 

(1) The qualifications for membership on 
the board of directors. 

(2) The nature and duties of the perma- 
nent committees of the board of directors 
including the executive committee. 

(3) The administrative departments to be 
created within the bank. 

(4) The time and place of the meetings 
of the board of directors and of the execu- 
tive committee. 

(5) The form to be used for the convo- 
cation of the general meeting as well as the 
conditions and the methods for exercising 
voting rights on the part of representatives 
of central banks. 

(6) The form of trust certificates which 
the bank shall issue to the creditor govern- 
ments under the plan. 

(7) Provisions with regard to liquidation 
of the bank. 

The organization committee shall co- 
operate with the general organization com- 
mittees provided for in this plan. 


Directorate and Management of 
the Bank 


4—The entire administrative control of 
the bank shall be vested in the board of 
directors whose duty it shall be to super- 
vise and direct the operations of the bank 
and in general so to act as to carry out 
those purposes of the plan committed to the 
administration of the bank. 

In particular the board of directors. 

(1) Shall have the right to adopt, modify, 
limit or extend the statutes of the bank in 
such a manner as shall not be inconsistent 
with the provisions of the plan. 

(2) Shall have the power generally to 
modify the provisions contained in the out- 
line of the bank's organization or to make 
substitutions for any or all of them, pro- 
vided always that such modifications or sub- 
stitutions shall not be inconsistent with the 
essential functions of the bank with respect 
to the experts’ plan as a whole and with 
its existing engagements. 

(3) Shall appoint the chief executive offi- 
cer of the bank and fix his remuneration. 

(4) May appoint an executive committee 
and delegate such powers to it as may be 
provided for in the statutes of the bank. 
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(5) May appoint advisory committees to 
deal with any questions upon which informa- 
tion or advice is desired. 

The functions of a director are incom- 
patible with those involving national politi- 
cal responsibilities. The statutes of the 
bank shall make the necessary provision in 
order to avoid such conflict of functions. 
All the directors shall be ordinarily resident 
in Europe or shall be in a position to give 
regular attendance at meetings of the board. 

The Board of Directors shall be made up 
in the following manner: 

(1) The Governor (or as the case may be 
the chief executive officer) of the central 
bank of each of the seven countries to which 
members of the present committee belong, or 
his nominee, shall be a director of the bank 
ex officio. Each of these Governors shall 
also appoint one director being a national 
of his country and representative either of 
finance or of industry and commerce. 

In case the Governor of any central bank 
shall be unable to act either officially or 
unofficially according to the provisions of 
this paragraph, or refrains from doing so, 
action shall then be taken in accordance with 
the alternative procedure given in Section 12 
of this outline. 

(2) During the period of the German an- 
nuities the Governor of the Bank of France 
and the president of the Reichsbank may 
each appoint, if they so desire, one ad- 
ditional director of his own nationality being 
a representative of industry or commerce. 

(3) The Governor of the central bank of 
each of the other countries participating in 
the share ownership of the bank, as pro- 
vided in Section 2 of this outline, shall fur- 
nish a list of four candidates of his own 
nationality for directorships. 

Two of the candidates on each list shall 
be representative of finance, and the other 
two of industry or commerce. The Gover- 
nors in question may themselves be included 
in this list. From these lists the fourteen 
or sixteen directors mentioned in Paragraphs 
1 and 2 above shall elect not more than nine 
other directors. 

(4) From those first appointed, four 
groups of five directors shall be chosen by 
lot. ‘Their terms respectively shall end at 
the close of each of the first, second, third 
and fourth years from the establishment 
of the bank. Subject to this, the term of 
oftice of the directors shall be five years, but 
they may be reappointed. 

(5) In case of vacancy in a position on 
the Board of Directors arising from death, 
resignation or other causes, the vacancy 
shall be filled in the same manner as pre- 
scribed for the original appointments. If a 
vacancy occurs before the expiration of a 
term, it shall be filled for the remainder 
of the term only. 

The directors shall elect a chairman an- 
nually from among their own number. The 
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chairman’s duties shall be to preside at meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors. At the first 
meeting, until the chairman shall have been 
elected, a member of the board, selected for 
the purpose by the organization committee 
shall act as chairman. 

The ordinary decisions of the board, in- 
cluding those involving elections, shall be 
made by a simple majority vote. In case 
of an even division the chairman shall have 
a deciding vote. For decisions involving the 
adoption or anfendment of statutes of the 
bank, modifications or substitutions in the 
present project for the organization of the 
bank, the distribution among countries of ad- 
ditional issues of stock in the bank, or other 
matters for which the statutes of the bank 
make appropriate provision, a two-thirds ma- 
jority shall be required. Should a member 
not be able to attend a meeting of the board, 
it will always be open to him to empower 
one of his colleagues, by registered letter 
or by telegram, to vote for him and on his 
behalf. 

If decisions of the board are disputed on 
the ground that they are inconsistent with 
the provisions or intent of the plan, recourse 
may be had to arbitration under the proce- 
dures laid down in Part 8 of the plan. 

The chief executive officer of the bank 
shall select the officers and heads of the de- 
partments of the bank. For the latter the 
appointment shall be subject to the approval 
of the Board of Directors. 


Bank Has Right to Receive Deposits 


5. DEPOSITS—The bank, in carrying out 
its functions with respect to the facilitation 
of international settlements or in connection 
with the German annuities, shall have the 
right to receive deposits of a nature con- 
sistent therewith. The Board of Directors 
or, as it may decide, the Executive Commit- 
tee shall consider applications to open de- 
posit accounts, with authority to determine 
whether such applications come within the 
scope of the bank’s functions. 

Deposits shall be received in only those 
currencies which satisfy in the opinion of 
the Board of Directors the practical require- 
ments of the gold or gold-exchange standard. 

Any classification of deposits which the 
Board of Directors may set up shall include: 

(1) Deposits on annuity account—These 
deposits the bank receives in its capacity as 
trustees for the creditor governments. They 
shall be managed according to the procedure 
given in Section 8 of this outline. 

(2) Deposits from central banks—These 
may be either current account deposits or 
investment account deposits. 

(3) Deposits on clearing account—The 
bank shall have the right, subject to such 
terms and conditions as the Board of Direc- 
tors may set down, to accept deposits from 
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central banks for the purpose of establish- 
ing and maintaining a fund for settling ac- 
counts among them. Such deposits may take 
the form of gold deliveries at the counte"s 
of the bank or of gold held for its accouat 
under earmark by any central bank partici- 
pating in the fund for clearing accounts. 
The terms under which central banks may 
enter the clearing system, the rules and regu- 
lations for its operation and the rates of ex- 
change at which gold is to be accepted as 
deposits in the clearing fund or to be with- 
drawn from it, shall be determined by the 
Board of Directors of the bank. 

(4) Deposits originating in the exercise 
of the bank’s functions in connection with 
the German annuities and tending to facili- 
tate such functions—No such account shall 
be opened without the assent of the central 
bank of the country of which the prospective 
depositor is a national. If the Governor of 
the central bank in question (or his nomi- 
nee) is present and voting at the time the 
Board of Directors (or the Executive Com- 
mittee) of the bank authorizes the opening 
of the account, his favorable vote shall be 
taken as giving the required assent. 

(5) Deposits constituting guarantee funds 
as provided in Annex 8 and relative to the 
mobilization of the unconditional annuity— 
The interest and the share in the profits 
which will apply to these deposits are pro- 
vided for in Annex 8 and in the section on 
profits in this outline. 

(6) Special deposit of the German Gov- 
ernmenf—During the first thirty-seven years 
the German Government shall maintain at 
the bank a non-interest bearing deposit 
equivalent to 50 per cent of the average de- 
posit remaining in the annuity trust account 
as described in Section 8 of this outline. 
This German Government deposit will not 
exceed 100 million reichsmarks. 

The bank shall have the right to pay in- 
terest on deposits, but only on deposits not 
susceptible of withdrawal until at least one 
month from the time of deposit. 

The rate of interest to be paid will be de- 
termined by the Board of Directors or, as 
the case may be, by the Executive Commit- 
tee. In allowing interest on deposits the 
Board of Directors shall give due considera- 
toin to the value of the services performed 
for the depositor and the size of the de- 
positor’s balance. 

6. LOANS, DISCOUNTS AND INVEST- 
MENTS—tThe Board of Directors shall de- 
termine the nature of the operations to be 
undertaken by the bank. Such operations 
shall be consistent with the policies of the 
central banks of the countries concerned. 
The bank may in particular have the right 
(a) to deal directly with central banks, or 
(b) to deal through central banks which 
have agreed to act as its agent and corre- 
spondent, or (c) to deal with banks, bank- 
ers’ corporations and individuals of any 
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country in performing any authorized func- 
tion, provided that the central bank of that 
country does not enter objection. Whenever 
any proposed credit operation affecting any 
particular market comes up for decision the 
favorable vote of the Governor of the cen- 
tral bank concerned (or his nominees if the 
Governor is not present) sitting as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors or the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be taken as giving the 
assent of his central bank. If he declines 
to give his assent the proposed credit opera- 
tion shall not be undertaken in his market. 


Functions of Bank Are Outlined 


Thus, the bank may perform such func- 
tions as the following: 

(1) To buy and to sell gold coin and bul- 
lion, to earmark gold for the account of 
central banks and to make advances to cen- 
tral banks on gold as security. 

(2) To buy and to sell for its own account, 
either with or without its endorsement, bills 
of exchange and other short-term obligations 
of prime liquidity, including checks drawn 
or endorsed by central banks or in respect 
of which three obligees are responsible. 

(3) To open and maintain deposit ac- 
counts with central banks. 

(4) To rediscount for central banks bills 
taken from their portfolios, to make loans 
to them on the security of such bills or to 
make advances to them against the pledge 
of other securities up to such amounts and 
for such period as may be approved by the 
board of directors. 

(5) To buy and to sell for its own account 
intermediate or long term securities (other 
than shares) of a character approved by the 
board of directors. Its holdings of such se- 
curities at any one time shall not exceed the 
total of its paid-in capital and reserve funds. 


To Invest in Germany 


(6) To invest in Germany, with the as- 
sent of the Reichsbank, reichsmark funds 
standing to the credit of the bank at the 
Reichsbank which are not transferable owing 
to a declaration of transfer postponement. 

The bank may realize upon any such in- 
vestments, at its discretion, unless at the 
time the investment was agreed to by the 
Reichsbank some stipulation or arrangement 
affecting the possible sale was made a con- 
dition of such agreement. 

The income from any such investments and 
the proceeds of such investments, if sold, 
shall be deposited to the credit of the bank 
as deposits under the conditions set out in 
Annex 8 of the plan of the reinvested con- 
sistently with the provisions of that annex. 

If, in the opinion of the board of direc- 
tors of the bank, counter obligations issued 
against its investments in Germany as colla- 
teral can be advantageously sold on non-Ger- 
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man markets, their net proceeds shall be dis- 
tributed to the creditor countries in such 
proportions and under the same conditions as 
would have applied in the case of normal 
transfer. 

The accounts of the creditor powers shall 
be charged with the reichsmark cost of the 
securities alienated or pledged in the course 
of any such transaction. 

If the board of directors of the bank de- 
cides that counter-obligations cannot be sold 
advantageously the income and net proceeds 
of the investment, when finally disposed of, 
shall be distributed to the creditors. 


An Additional Power 


The foregoing power is in addition to the 
general powers of the bank to make and 
realize upon investments for its own account 
at any time, subject to the provision that 
such investments are to be made with the 
assent of the central bank concerned. 

(7) To issue its own obligations at long 
or short term, secured or unsecured, for the 
purpose of relending to any central bank, in 
each case upon the specific decision of the 
board of directors by a two-thirds vote. 

The investment powers of the bank shall 
never be used in such a way as to exercise a 
predominant influence over business interests 
in any country. 

The board of directors shall guide the in- 
vestment undertakings of the bank accord- 
ingly and shall be entitled, if necessary, to 
make special regulations in this respect. 


Bank’s Role as a Trustee 


7. TRUSTEE FUNCTIONS, GENERAL 
PROVISIONS—The bank shall be trustee of 
the creditor governments in dealing with the 
German annuities and shall have such gen- 
eral powers of administration consistent with 
the plan as are necessary to the prompt and 
complete exercise of its duties in that re- 
spect. The organization committee shall 
draw up appropriate forms of trust agree- 
ment between the creditor governments and 
the bank. 

The trust functions of the bank shall in- 
clude the following? 

(1) Receiving and disbursing to the pay- 
ing agents the service on the German ex- 
ternal loan, 1924. If arrangements can 
legally be made the bank shall also act in 
the capacity of one of the trustees for that 
loan. 

(2) Receiving from Germany the various 
certificates and obligations provided for in 
the plan. 

The bank shall hold these certificates and 
obligations in safekeening and shall issue to 
the creditors its trust receipts for such certifi- 
cates and obligations upon the completion 
of the payments called for under these cer- 
tificates and obligations for any one year. 
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The respective creditor governments shall 
give their quittance to the bank, which, in 
turn, shall give its quittance to the German 
Government canceling and returning any 
coupons representing the payments made. 

(3) Receiving and distributing the serv- 
ice of the German annuities. The specifica- 
tions of this function are given in Section 8 
of this outline below: 

(4) Performing as regards deliveries in 
kind such functions as may be entrusted to 
it by the governments in connection with the 
acceptance of the new plan. 


Dealing with Safeguards 


(5) Dealing with the measures of safe- 
guard provided in the plan. Upon receiving 
notification from the German Government, 
consistently with the provisions of the plan, 
the bank shall convene the special advisory 
committee whose composition procedure and 
action are provided for in Section 8 (E) of 
the plan. 

(6) Acting as trustee under trust agree- 
ments. The bank shall have the power to 
act as trustee under trust agreements entered 
into by it with the approval or on the initia- 
tive of its board of directors, which has as 
its purpose the issue by the bank of trust 
certificates or other obligations against in- 
vestments in securities pledged as collateral 
therefor. 

This power may be exercised in addition 
to the powers with respect to investments 
provided for in Section 6, above. 

(7) Acting as trustee under special agree- 
ments. The bank shall be authorized to act 
as trustee under any special agreements 
among the creditor countries covering the 
reparation of the annuities or the guarantee 
of any parts of them. 

In particular the bank shall have power 
to act as trustee under the agreement speci- 
fied in Annex 8 of the plan. The bank shall 
be authorized to pay interest on any guar- 
antee fund deposited with the bank in con- 
nection with any such trust and to arrange 
the terms on which the deposit is to be re- 
ceived and the fund managed, all in accord- 
ance with the plan. 

(8) Acting as trustee at the request of a 
creditor government, the German Govern- 
ment or the central bank of any one of those 
countries. The bank shall have the right, 
upon the approval of the board of directors, 
to undertake any trust functions which any 
creditor government or the German Govern- 
ment or any of their respective central banks 
proposes that it shall undertake, provided 
such functions are generally consistent with 
the purpose of the plan. 


Depository for Reich Payments 


The bank, in its capacity as trustee for the 
creditor government, shall receive and dis- 
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tribute the funds represented in the service 
of the German annuities. 

In fulfilling these functions the bank shall 
work in cooperation with the central banks 
of the countries concerned. The relations 
thus established shall be the ordinary rela- 
tionships obtaining between a bank and its 
correspondent banks. 

The procedure for conducting these opera- 
tions, subject to the right of the board of 
directors of the bank to make modifications, 
provided the general purposes of the plan 
are observed, shall be as follows: 

(1) The bank shall maintain on its books 
as general deposit account to be known as 
the annuity trust account. 

(2) The German Government shall be re- 
sponsible for the payment to the bank in in- 
stalments, as provided in the plan, of all 
sums applicable to the service of the annuity. 

These payments shall be credited to the 
annuity trust account. 

The organization committee shall make the 
necessary provision whereby the Reichsmark 
payments to the account of the bank at the 
Reichsbank in respect to the railway con- 
tribution shall be immediately released to 
the German Government against equivalent 
payment in foreign currencies to the annuity 
trust account. 


Payments Subject to Plan 


(3) Subject to the operation of the clauses 
of the plan relating to transfer postponement 
and except as the bank may request that pay- 
ments be made in Reichsmarks to the credit 
of its account at the Reichsbank described 
in Paragraph 4 below, the German Govern- 
ment shall make all payments on account of 
the annuity in foreign currencies. 

Payments in foreign currencies, not on a 
gold or a gold exchange standard, shall be 
made only with the consent of the bank. 

As a matter of business practice, the bank, 
acting in advance of the payment dates, may 
notify the German Government or its agent, 
the bank’s preferences with respect to the 
currencies in which the payment may be 
made. In case the bank’s preferences are 
not complied with payment shall be made to 
the bank in the currencies of the seven coun- 
tries whose nationals are members of the 
present experts committee, divided as nearly 
as may be in proportion to their respective 
Shares in that portion of the annuity accru- 
ing to them. 

(4) All Reichsmark payments for credit to 
the annuity trust account shall be paid into 
an account of the bank at the Reichsbank. 

The bank shall be entitled to draw upon 
it in making all Reichsmark payments nec- 
essary for the operation of the plan, includ- 
ing payments for administrative expenses in- 
curred in Germany, payments for deliveries 
in kind and any other disbursements on an- 
nuity account. 
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The bank shall also be entitled to with- 
draw Reichsmarks from this account or to 
deposit Reichsmarks in it in the course of 
conducting operations referred to in Para- 
graph 14 below, and it may open other ac- 
counts at the Reichsbank for use in connec- 
tion therewith. 

Such additional accounts shall be operated 
according to ordinary business principles. 

The bank shall have available at all times 
sufficient funds in Reichsmarks to cover cur- 
rent requirements on account of payments for 
deliveries in kind. 


Bank to Give Receipt 


(5) The bank shall give its receipt to the 
German Government for all sums which it 
pays or causes to be paid into the annuity 
trust account in the course of carrying out 
its obligations under the plan. 

The receipt of the bank shall make note 
of the currencies received, but credit shall 
be given in the Reichsmark equivalent of 
those currencies. The German Government 
undertakes for the purpose of the present 
provision, as well as for the general purposes 
of the plan, that the Reichsmark shall have 
and shall retain its convertibility into gold 
or devisen as contemplated in Section 31 of 
the present Reichsbank law and that for 
these purposes the Reichsmark shall have 
and shall retain a mint parity of 1-2790 kilo- 
gram of fine gold as defined in the German 
coinage law of August 30, 1924. 

Sums paid in foreign currencies into the 
annuity trust account shall be calculated in 
terms of Reichsmarks at the average of the 
middle rate (mittelkurs) prevailing on the 
Berlin bourse during the half-monthly period 
preceding the date of payment. (See the 
letter from the President of the Reichsbank 
given in Annex 2.) 


Bank’s Receipt Normally Is Dis- 
charge 


(6) The bank’s receipt giving credit in 
reichsmarks for payments made into the an- 
nuity trust account by the German Govern- 
ment, or on its behalf, shall, under normal 
operation of the plan, constitute a complete 
and sufficient discharge of the obligations of 
the German Government with respect to such 
payments. 

If, however, transfer postponement should 
be in whole or partial effect, the bank’s re- 
ceipt giving credit in reichsmarks shall con- 
stitute a complete and sufficient discharge of 
the obligations of the German Government 
with respect to all payments into the annuity 
trust account made in foreign exchange and 
with respect to such portion of the payments 
made in reichsmarks as in the opinion of 
the bank provide current funds for deliveries 
in kind or services. As to the remainder, the 
receipt of the bank shall be in the nature 
of a temporary acknowledgment only. 
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(7) Withdrawals from the annuity trust 
account shall be made in accordance with 
provisions to be made by the organization 
committee. The bank shall pay no interest 
on funds deposited in the annuity trust ac- 
count. 

(8) All disbursements for reparation pur- 
poses shall be charged against the annuity 
trust account. A first charge against that 
account shall be the service currently due on 
the German external loan of 1924. The 
board of directors shall be entitled also to 
charge against the account such sums as they 
deem to be fair compensation for the serv- 
ices performed by the bank and such out-of- 
pocket expenses as it incurs in administer- 
ing the plan. If, in the opinion of the direc- 
tors, such service charges or costs cannot be 
equitably charged to the account as a whole, 
they shall be entitled to allocate them in such 
proportions as they see fit to the individual 
shares of any of the creditor countries. 

(9) After charging against the annuity 
trust account the items referred to in the 
preceding paragrapk and such other items as 
may be properly chargeable to the annuity 
as a whole, the bank shall proceed in the 
following manner with the distribution of 
the remainder of the available funds to the 
accounts of the several creditors in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the plan: 

(10) During such period of time as pay- 
ments for deliveries in kind and payments 
under reparation recovery act and similar 
procedures continue to be made, the bank 
shall make available to the several creditor 
countries reichsmark credits which shall be 
utilized subject to the applicable provisions 
of the loan. 

(11) The bank, out of each instalment paid 
into the annuity trust account, shall set aside 
and accumulate funds for the payment of 
service on any bonds issued and outstanding 
which represent commercialized and mobil- 
ized shares in the annuity. Funds required 
for this purpose shall be charged against the 
accounts of the creditor countries in propor- 
tion to their respective interests in the bonds 
for which service is being accomulated. 

At a suitable time in advance of the dates 
fixed for the payment of interest to the bond- 
holders the bank shall pay to the paying 
agents the amounts due in interest and shall 
make disposition according to the terms of 
the bond of funds required for purposes of 
amortization. 

(12) Out of the sums remaining in cur- 
rencies other than reichsmarks, and after 
providing for any other charges called for 
under the plan, the directors of the bank 
shall distribute such aggregate amounts as 
they may determine to the creditor countries 
divided according to the propositions agreed 
upon among the respective governments. In 
withholding any sums from distribution and 
in fixing the dates at which distribution is 
effected, the directors of the bank shall be 
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guided on the one hand by the need for 
prompt action in the interest of the creditor 
countries and on the other by the interests of 
the plan as a whole, including due considera- 
tion to the bank by way of compensation for 
its services in managing the annuity. 


Arrangements for Distributing Cash 


(13) The bank shall make distribution of 
cash by crediting the accounts which the cen- 
tral banks of the several creditor countries 
maintain with it, notifying them simultane- 
ously that such credits are for the accounts 
of their respective governments. The bank 
shall notify the proper financial authorities 
of the creditor countries when such credits 
have been made, and shall obtain receipts 
from them accordingly. 

(14) The bank shall have the right to buy 
for its own account or for other trust ac- 
counts any reichsmarks held in the annuity 
trust account, giving foreign currencies in 
return. The foreign currencies thus acquired 
by the annuity trust account shall be avail- 
able for distribution to the creditor coun- 
tries under the conditions specified in the 
preceding paragraphs. The  reichsmarks 
which the bank acquires shall be used only 
as the plan provides. 

(15) The bank at the close of each busi- 
ness year, or more frequently if requested, 
shall give to the financial authorities of each 
ereditor country a full accounting showing 
the disposition of its share in the annuity. 
As soon as any country has received its full 
share in the annuity for any one year its 
proper financial authority shall give to the 
bank his acknowledgment and shall enter 
the same upon the trust receipt provided for 
in Paragraph 2 of Section 7 of this outline. 
Such acknowledgment shall constitute a full 
and sufficient discharge to the bank with re- 
spect to the annuity covered by it. 

9. AGENCY FUNCTIONS—The Bank shall 
be qualified, on terms to be mutually agreed 
upon, to act as agent and correspondent of 
any central bank and to appoint any central 
bank to act as its agent and correspondent. 
The services to be performed by either or 
both parties under such agreements shall be 
subject, so far as the Bank’s interest is con- 
cerned, to the approval of its Board of Di- 
rectors, and may include the purchase and 
sale of gold, of bills of exchange and other 
securities, the earmarking of gold, the ex- 
change of information and advice, and the 
transaction of any business consistent with 
the functions of the Bank under the plan, on 
the one hand, and within the lawful func- 
tions of the central bank, on the other. 

The Bank shall act as agent of any creditor 
government in mobilizing any parts of the 
annuities and in managing the service of 
bonds issued in connection with any such 
mobilization. The procedure for conducting 
the Bank’s share in such operations, subject 
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to the right of the Organization Committee 
or the Board of Directors of the Bank to 
make modifications, provided the general pur- 
poses of the plan are observed, shall be as 
follows: 

(1) Upon the request of the creditor gov- 
ernments or any of them, the Bank shall 
initiate operations for marketing bonds if, 
after examination, it considers market con- 
ditions warrant such operations. Such oper- 
ations may take place in the international 
markets or may be restricted to the domestic 
market or markets of the countries concerned 
in the proposed mobilization, as the Board 
of Directors may decide. In determining the 
markets where offerings are to be made, the 
Bank shall make inquiries from the central 
banks concerned and if any central bank 
offers explicit objection to an offering being 
made in its own market the directors shall 
decide accordingly. 

(2) The Bank shall proceed to carry out 
requests from any creditor government for 
the creation of bonds to be issued on its 
domestic market in connection with conver- 
sion operations up to an amount represented 
in its share in the annuities. Each State 
shall be free to offer such bonds on its own 
market on whatever conditions it can ob- 
tain. 

(3) If, in the opinion of the Bank, the 
time is opportune for an issue of bonds even 
if no request for mobilization has been re- 
ceived, the Bank may inform the creditor 
governments accordingly. 

(4) If the creditor governments so request, 
the Bank shall arrange with issuing bankers 
the conditions upon which bonds are to be 
issued on the open markets, either of one or 
of several countries as the case may be. 
The Bank shall fix the minimum price at 
which such issues shall be made and it shall 
supervise the execution of the loan contracts. 

(5) If bonds are issued against the an- 
nuity shares of more than one country, the 
proceeds shall be deposited with the Bank, 
which shall then distribute the proceeds to 
the creditors according to their participa- 
tion. The handling of the service of issued 
bonds shall be carried out as provided in the 
preceding section of this outline and in An- 
nex 3. 

(6) Apart from the operations described 
above, the Bank may conduct any other oper- 
ations (such, for instance, as contango oper- 
ations on bonds issued against the annuities, 
advances on coupons, etc.) as are involved 
in the supervision of transactions relating to 
these bonds and their service. 


Special Regard to Bank’s Liquidity 


10. RESERVE REQUIREMENTS — The 
Bank, since its deposits in part will be 
derived from central banks, shall be ad- 
ministered with particular regard to main- 
taining its liquidity. For this purpose the 
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Bank shall observe the following reserve re- 
quirements: 

(1) Deposits on Clearing Account—All 
funds held by the Bank on clearing account, 
whether gold in vault or gold under earmark 
for the Bank’s account in central banks, shall 
be reserved for exclusive use in effecting 
settlements among the depositaries in the ac- 
count. 

(2) Deposits Payable on Demand—Against 
such deposits the Bank shall hold a minimum 
of 40 per cent in gold or in devisen at their 
gold value. Devisen eligible as reserve 
against demand deposits shall consist of 
bank-notes; prime bills of exchange having 
not more than ninety days to run of a char- 
acter which central banks ordinarily buy for 
their own account, and cheques payable on 
demand, drawn or endorsed by central banks 
or in respect of which three obligees, in- 
cluding a bank of known solvency, are re- 
sponsible. All devisen included in the fore- 
going classifications shall be denominated in 
currencies which satisfy, in the opinion of 
the Board of Directors, all the practical re- 
quirements of the gold or gold exchange 
standard. Gold in transit or devisen satisfy- 
ing the foregoing requirements which are in 
process of collection may be counted as re- 
serve. 

(3) Deposits on Investment Account (Time 
Deposits)—Deposits payable in fifteen days 
or less shall be classified as demand deposits 
and be subject to the reserve requirements 
specified in the preceding paragraph. Against 
investment account deposits of longer matur- 
ity the Bank shall hold a minimum of 25 per 
cent in gold or in devisen at their gold value. 
Devisen eligible as reserve against invest- 
ment account deposits shall meet the same 
requirements as those eligible as reserve 
against the demand deposits. 

If the Board of Directors is of opinion that 
these reserve requirements should be altered 
they shall have the right by a two-thirds 
vote to increase, diminish or otherwise modify 
them consistently with sound banking prin- 
ciples. 

11. DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS—The 
yearly net profits of the Bank shall be ap 
plied as follows: 

(1) Five per cent of the yearly net profits 
shall be paid to the legal reserve fund of the 
Bank until that fund reaches an amount 
equal to 10 per cent of the paid-in capital 
stock of the Bank as it may stand from time 
to time. The legal reserve fund on the 
liquidation of the Bank shall be merged with 
the general reserve fund. 

(2) After making the foregoing provision 
for the legal reserve fund the yearly net 
profits shall be applied to the payment of an 
annual dividend up to 6 per cent on the paid- 
in share capital. This dividend shall be 
cumulative. 

(3) Twenty per cent of the remainder shall 
be paid to the shareholders until a total maxi- 
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mum dividend of 12 per cent is reached. 
The Board of Directors of the Bank shall 
have the right in any year to withhold all or 
any part of this addition to the regular divi- 
dend and to place it to the credit of a spe- 
cial dividend reserve fund for use in main- 
taining the cumulative dividend provided for 
in the preceding paragraph, or for subse- 
quent distribution to the shareholders. 


How Reserve Fund Will Be Built Up 


(4) After making provision for the fore- 
going, one-half of the yearly net profits then 
remaining shall be paid into the general re- 
serve fund of the Bank until it equals the 
paid-in capital. Thereafter 40 per cent shall 
be so applied until the general reserve fund 
equals twice the paid-in capital, 30 per cent 
until it equals three times the paid-in capital, 
20 per cent until it equals four times the 
paid-in capital, 10 per cent until it equals 
five times the paid-in capital and from that 
point onward 5 per cent. 

The general reserve fund shall be avail- 
able for meeting any losses incurred by the 
Bank. In case it is not adequate for this 
purpose recourse may be had to the legal re- 
serve fund provided for under Paragraph 1. 
In case the general reserve fund by reason of 
losses or by reason of an increase in the 
paid-in capital falls below the amounts pro- 
vided for above after having once attained 
them, the appropriate proportion of the 
yearly net profits shall again be applied until 
the position is restored. Upon the liquida- 
tion of the Bank the balance in the general 
reserve fund shall be divided among the 
shareholders. 

(5) The remainder of the yearly net profits 
after meeting the foregoing requirements 
shall be paid in to special funds as follows: 

(a) Seventy-five per cent to the govern- 
ments or central banks of the creditor coun- 
tries or of Germany which maintain time de- 
posits at the Bank, withdrawable in not less 
than five years from the time of deposit and, 
after four years, on not less than one year’s 
‘notice. The fund shall be disbursed annually 
in amounts proportionate to the size of the 
‘deposits maintained by the respective gov- 
‘ernments or central banks aforesaid. The 
‘directors of the Bank shall have power to 
‘determine the volume of each of these de- 
~posits which would justify the distribution 
wrovided for. 

(b) Twenty-five per cent to be used to aid 
Germany in paying the last twenty-two an- 
nuities provided the German Government 
elects to make a long-term deposit with the 
Bank, withdrawable only on the terms speci- 
fied under subparagraph (a) above and 
amounting to the minimum sum of 400,000,- 
000 reichsmarks. If the German Govern- 


ment elects to make such long-term deposit 
amounting to a sum below 400,000,000 reichs- 
marks the participation of the German Gov- 
ernment shall be reduced in proportion and 
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the balance shall be added to the 75 per cent 
in subparagraph (a). The fund shall carry 
compound interest at the maximum current 
rate paid by the Bank on time deposits. If 
the fund should exceed the amount required 
to pay the twenty-two last annuities the bal- 
ance shall be distributed among the creditor 
governments in proportion to their outpay- 
ments during that period. In case the Ger- 
man Government elects not to make any such 
long-term deposit the fund shall be distribted 
as provided in subparagraph (a). 


Reparation Commission’s Duties 


Ended 


12. GENERAL PROVISIONS—Any bal- 
ances remaining in the hands of the Agent 
General for Reparation Payments on the 
winding up of his accounts shall be trans- 
ferred to the bank for credit to the annuity 
trust account, subject, of course, to the re- 
spective interests of the ereditor countries 
thereih and to any claims and commitments 
which may be outstanding at the time. 

The relations of the Reparation Commis- 
sion with Germany will be terminated. The 
Bank shall take Over as promptly as possible 
such functions of the Reparation Commis- 
sion with respect to Germany as are required 
under the provisions of the plan and also 
such functions of the Agent General for 
Reparation Payments, the trustees and com- 
missioners holding office under the experts 
plan of 1924, or any of them, as may be re- 
quired under the provisions of the plan, all 
according to the general scheme given in 
Part 6 of the plan and Annex V. 

If in any country there is more than one 
bank of issue, the terms “central bank” as 
used in this outline shall be interpreted to 
mean the bank of issue situated and opera- 
ting in the principal financial market of that 
country. 

If in the process of organizing the Bank 
or in the performance of its functions after 
establishment it is found that the central 
bank of any country or its governor is un- 
able to act officially or unofficially in any or 
all of the capacities provided for in this out- 
line, or refrains from so acting, alternative 
arrangements not inconsistent with the laws 
of that country shall be made. 

In particular the governors of the central 
banks of the countries whose nationals are 
members of the present committee or as many 
of them as are qualified to act, may invite 
to become members of the board of direc- 
tors of the Bank two nationals of any coun- 
try, the central bank of which is eligible 
under this outline to take part in forming 
the board of the bank but does not do so. 
The two nationals of that country upon ac- 
ceptance of the invitation, shall be qualified 
to act in the full capacity of directors of 
the Bank as provided in this outline. 
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Further, the directors of the Bank shall 
be authorized to appoint in lieu of any cen- 
tral bank not exercising any or all of the 
functions, authorities or privileges which this 
outline provides that central banks make or 
shall exercise, any bank or banking house 
of widely recognized standing and of the 
same nationality. 

Such bank or banking house upon appoint- 
ment and acceptance shall be entitled to act 
in the place of the central bank in any or 
all capacities appropriate to central banks 
under this outline, provided only that such 
action is not inconsistent with the laws of 
the country in question. 

The balance sheet and accounts of the 
Bank shall be audited each year by inde- 
pendent auditors of recognized standing who 
shall be appointed by and report to the 
board of directors. 

In case the measures proposed in the plan 
with respect to the avoidance of double and 
triple taxation of the Bank was not fully 
in effect when the Bank begins operations 
the board of directors shall deal with the 
matter within its discretion. 

If any administrative act of the Bank or 
any decision of the board of directors is dis- 
puted on the ground that it is inconsistent 
with the provisions or intent of the plan, 
recourse may be had to arbitration under 
the general provisions for arbitration. 


POSSIBLE MITIGATION OF ANNUITIES 


(Signed concurrently with the report of 
the committee of experts). 

1. In the annuities provided in the report, 
the following amounts are required to cover 
outpayments: 


(IN MILLIONS OF REICHSMARKS) 


2— 965.1 17—1,460.9 32—1,525.4 46—1,627.6 
38— 942.3 18—1,456.9 33—1,543.2 47—1,634.2 
4— 955.4 19—1,472.3 34—1,535.0 48—1,637.9 
5—1,136.4 20—1,467.1 35—1,547.4 49—1,644.6 
6—1,199.0 21—1,461.5 36—1,546.8 50—1,654.7 
7—1,224.9 22—1,503.9 37—1,573.7 51—1,659.6 
8—1,271.8 23—1,487.9 38—1,566.9 52—1,670.5 
9—1,334.0 24—1,498.1 39—1,566.1 53—1,687.6 
10—1,352.5 25—1,498.1 40—1,575.9 54—1,691.8 
11—1,375.6 26—1,509.4 41—1,599.2 55—1,703.3 
12—1,487.6 27—1,504.5 42—1,602.9 56—1,683.5 
13—1,437.9 28—1,499.1 43—1,613.1 57— 925.1 
14—1,455.1 29—1,506.7 44—1,621.5 58— 931.4 
15—1,451.5 30—1,538.6 45—1,624.9 59— 897.8 
16—1,464.7 31—1,515.4 





It is represented that in the event of modifi- 
cations of those obligations for outpayments 
by which the creditors benefit there should 
be some corresponding mitigation of the Ger- 
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man annuities. The experts of the four 
chief creditor countries and of Germany, 
therefore, recommend that Germany and all 
the creditor governments having obligations 
for outpayments should undertake between 
themselves an arrangement on the follow- 
ing basis: 

2. Any relief which any creditor power 
may effectively receive in respect of its net 
outward payments on account of war debts 
after making due allowance for any mate- 
rial or financial counter considerations and 
after taking into account any remissions on 
account of war debt receipts, which it may 
itself make, shall be dealt with as follows: 

As regards the first thirty-seven years: 

(a) Germany shall benefit to the extent 
of two-thirds of the net relief available by 
way of a reduction in her annuity obliga- 
tions thereafter. 

(b) One-third of the net relief shall be 
retained by the creditor concerned in addi- 
tion to the amounts otherwise receivable 
from Germany, 


Concerning Overdue Credits 


(c) Nevertheless, so long as any liability 
of Germany persists in respect of the period 
after the 3lst of March, 1966, the creditor 
concerned will retain annually only one- 
fourth part of the net relief, the balance 
being paid to the Bank of International 
Settlements. 

(d) These payments to the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements shall accumulate to as- 
sist Germany toward meeting her liabilities 
in respect of the period after the 31st of 
March, 1966; any sums found after applica- 
tion of the funds provided in Annex 1 not to 
be required for this purpose (together with 
the accumulations thereon) shall be returned 
to the creditor by whom they were provided. 

As regards the last twenty-two years: 

The whole of such relief shall be applied 
to the reduction of Germany’s liabilities. 

8. We recommend that the creditor gov- 
ernments should agree that if the operation 
of the relief to Germany envisaged in re- 
spect of a possible reduction of net outpay- 
ments is such as to change materially the 
proportions in which the total annuities pro- 
vided for in the present plan are divided 
among them, they meet to consider a revision 
tending toward the restoration of the present 
proportions but having regard to the follow- 
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ing conditions set out below and any other 
relevant factors then existing: 


Service Must Be Met 


(a) The service of any bonds mobilized 
by the creditor country, and the balance of 
its net outward payments in respect of war 
debts remaining to be covered must continue 
to be met out of the share falling to it in 
the annuities thereafter to be paid by Ger- 
many. 

(b) Due allowance shall be made for any 
material or financial counter-considerations 
accepted by the creditor country in connec- 
tion with the relief accorded to it in respect 
of war debts payments. 


4. It was originally suggested that the 
postponable annuities should be regulated 


by reference to the net amounts which the 
various creditors were themselves able to 
postpone in respect of interallied war debts, 
the general conditions therein governing post- 
ponements to be applied. 

For various reasons this method of cal- 
culation could not be adopted, but endeavor 
was made to adapt the moratorium provisions 
in such a way that the rights granted to 
Germany should not be greater than those of 
the creditor powers. The unconditional part 
of the annuity has, therefore, been fixed, 
while guarantees have been provided for the 
remainder. 





BULGARIA CELEBRATED ON May 10, THE MIL- 
LENARY Of Tsar Simeon the Great, and on 
May 15, the fiftieth anniversary of the libera- 


tion of the country from the Turks. Both 
celebrations would have taken place a year 
ago, had it not been for the tragic results 
of last year’s earthquake. 


SOME FORTY-FOUR INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCES, to occur between May and November 
are listed by the Bulletin of International 
News, London. All but two of the confer- 
ences are in Europe. The subjects under 
consideration range all the way from medi- 
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cal and scientific matters to educational sub- 
jects, including Boy Scouts’ “Jamborees.” 
International cooperation, however, in all 
fields, is the chief object of the meetings. 
Then, too, there are the many summer con- 
ferences and courses on international mat- 
ters which will come off in the United States 
during the summer. 


THE PAN AMERICAN UNION ANNOUNCES 
twenty inter-American conferences for the 
next five years. Included among them are 
those on journalism, highways, sanitation, 
education, municipalities, science, commerce, 
customs, agriculture, Red Cross, and child 
welfare. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESENTED its 
sixth institute under the Harris Foundation, 
June 17-28. The courses always aim to pro- 
mote international understanding, the topic 
for this year being problems of population 
and migration. The subject was vitalized 
by the presence, as lecturers, of experts 
from Japan, Italy and Germany. The lec- 
tures will later be published in book form. 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Music CLUBS, 
founded in 1898, held in June its sixteenth 
biennial convention and festival, in the city 
of Boston. The federation is made up of 
some five hundred music clubs, scattered over 
this country with neighbors in Alaska and 
Hawaii. It is this year working out a plan 
for the exchange of scores and other litera- 
ture with corresponding European organi- 
zations. 


THE “PEACE PRIZE” FoR 1928 WAS AWARDED 
by the Czechoslovak Society for Peace, Jus- 
tice and Collaboration of the Nations to Dr. 
F. Ulrich, Mayor of Hradec Krialové, an 
honorary freeman of Prague, for his work in 
improving the cultural and economic con- 
ditions in Bohemia. 


Homer SAINT-GAUDENS, THE SCULPTOR, has 
been made a Chevalier of the Order of Leo- 
pold by the King of Belgium. In 1927 Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens was made a Knight of the 
Legion of Honor by the President of France; 
in 1928, the King of Italy made him an offi- 
cer of the Crown of Italy. All these orders 
were originally awarded for military achieve- 
ment. Only of late have they been awarded 


for distinguished peace-time services. 
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Tue CONGRESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, held in Amsterdam, 
July 8-13, attracted about 1,000 business men 
from some forty countries. The four discus- 
sion groups indicate the nature of the work: 
1. Industry and Trade; 2. Finance; 3. Legal 
questions; 4. Transport. 


AN INTERNATIONAL UNION OF LAWYERS Was 
organized in the spring, with headquarters 
in the Palace of Justice, Brussels, Belgium. 
P. E. Janson, Belgian Minister of Justice, is 
the first president. Lawyers from Luxem- 
bourg, Poland, Bulgaria, Switzerland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Belgium, and other countries are 
members. One of the Union’s chief objects 
is to bring about a rapprochement among 
nations. 


“BERLIN TO BaGpAD” SCHEME has 
lately been made possible in a way un- 
dreamed of by pre-war Germany. The route 
is by airways controlled by four Powers. 
It goes from Berlin to Moscow, thence south 
to Baku in the Soviet state of Azerhaijan, 
then to Teheran, Persia, and on to Bagdad. 
The trip will be made in quicker time than 
it would have taken in the proposed Berlin 
to Bagdad railway, though over a much 
more devious route. 


THE 


A CHILDREN’S THEATRE IS TO BE CONSTRUCTED 
in Santiago, Chile. In this building im- 
morality and violence will not be portrayed. 
It is intended to present only plays in good 
taste and with good psychological influence— 
only those plays calculated to develop in the 
child a love for wholesome things. 


JAPAN IS READY TO TAKE IMMEDIATE ACTION 
on any fair proposals for naval limitation 
as soon as they are expressed by the United 
States or any other naval power in concrete 
form. Thus Admiral Okada is quoted in 
the TransPacific, Tokyo, after a conference 
with fleet admirals and naval counsellors. 
At about the same time Japan communicated 
to the United States Government, her gen- 
eral acceptance of the naval reduction prin- 
ciples outlined at Geneva, in April, by the 
American delegate, Ambassador Hugh Gib- 
son. 


YUGOSLAVIA PLANS A CONSIDERABLE  IN- 
CREASE in ship construction for the next few 
years. Tourist traffic along the Dalmation 
coast is to have increased facilities. Apart 


from the coastal trade there is considerable 
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traffic between Croatian merchants and 
South America, particularly Argentina and 
Chile, where nitrates are bought for sale in 
Egypt and other Mediterranean ports. 


A Wori”p ENGINEERING ConGrEss, the first 
ever held in the far-East, will meet in Tokyo, 
October 29-November 7, 1929. The Congress 
is sponsored by Kogakkai, a federation of 
Japanese technical societies. Its object is to 
effect an international exchange of the latest 
knowledge of the sciences and practices of 
engineering and to bring together the leaders 
in research, education and business who are 
directing the trend of engineer activities. 
The original suggestion for the Congress was 
made by interested individuals in the United 
States in 1925. Seventeen delegates to the 
Tokyo meeting from the United States have 
been designated and their appointment ap- 
proved by the President. 


THe Pacr OF PARIS, WITH ITS TWO BRIEF 
ARTICLES, was printed in large type on a full 
page of the Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association for May. A footnote recom- 
mends that every child memorize the pact, 
since it may one day rank with the Magna 
Charta and the Declaration of Independence 
in historic importance. 


THE DUTCH GOVERNMENT HAS PLACED THE 
Hall of the Knights at the disposal of the 
Society for the League of Nations and Peace, 
for a peace and League exhibition to be held 
at The Hague in the autumn. The history 
of the peace idea will constitute four of the 
five sections of the Exhibit. Propaganda 
for the League will make up the fifth sec- 
tion. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA IS TO HAVE A NEW CAPI- 
TAL, some two hundred miles further north 
than Livingstone, the present head of the 
British-African colony. It will be situated 
on a high, open plateau near Chilangas, on 
the Cape Town railway. The move is ren- 
dered advisable because of the rapid develop- 
ment of mining operations in the northern 
area, which cannot conveniently be handled 
from Livingstone on the extreme southern 
border. 


KING ALEXANDER, OF YUGOSLAVIA, has 
ordered the use of the Latin alphabet 
throughout the country, to replace the com- 
plicated cyrillic characters still used in Ser- 
bia and some other portions of the land. 
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This move is expected to aid in unifying the 
languages of the triune kingdom, and bring 
them all in cultural accord with other na- 
tions of Europe. 


A GIFT oF $1,000,000 HAS LATELY BEEN MADE 
by Senator and Mrs. Simon Guggenheim for 
an exchange of students between the United 
States and Latin-America. Scholarships are 
open to citizens of the United States, Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Peru and 
Uruguay. Each fellowship carries with it 
$2,500 and expenses for travel to the country 
of study. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION OF 


By Frederick F. Blachley and 
Pp. 749 and index. 
Baltimore, 1928. 


GERMANY. 
Marion E. Oatman. 
Johns Hopkins Press, 
Price, $5.00. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL JURIS- 
PRUDENCE OF THE GERMAN NATIONAL RE- 
PUBLIC. By Johannes Mattern. Pp. 667 
and index. Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
more, 1928. Price, $5.00. 


The German Republic, which has been 
functioning under its Weimar constitution 
only since August, 1919, is still so new that 
few comprehensive works on its system of 
government have hitherto appeared. These 
two books are not translations; they are 
written in the first instance for American 
readers. The first is sponsored by the Brook- 
ings Institution, and is to be followed by 
similar works on government and adminis- 
tration in other countries. For many rea- 
sons, however, this first volume of the series 
has particular interest. Germany’s pre-war 
government, illiberal and autocratic though 
it was, had solved many problems of ad- 
ministration. The democratic spirit, too, had 
long been awake in the country, and in 


framing its constitution the new democracy 
had the advantage of other democratic con- 
stitutions with their faults and excellencies 
as models. 

The book is particularly a study of ad- 
ministration, with a brief few pages at the 
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beginning, giving historical background, and 
at the end the Constitution itself, followed 
by an exhaustive bibliography covering, in 
fact, some sixty-nine pages. 

Administration, however, is not all the 
story. Any system, to be understood, must 
be taken with its background of political 
philosophy, the functions it seeks to fulfil. 
To show this, a summary and conclusion 
at the close of each chapter sets the law 
and administration under the different gov- 
ernmental departments in relation to their 
political intent. Thus in the education sys- 
tem we see the state supervisory, the lo- 
cality in direct authority. We are shown 
the attempt to give the teacher or professor 
security of tenure with freedom of expres- 
sion, at the same time that education is 
made a function of the states. There are 
faults as well as merits in the system 
evolved, yet, on the whole, we are told, 
teachers in Germany now have a security 
and freedom unheard of in the United 
States. 

In the same manner the book treats such 
topics as the relation of Reich and states, 
the work of the cabinet, revenue and prop- 
erty, and other subjects, running through 
twenty chapters. 

It is a montimental work as thorough as 
the traditional German, himself. 

The second book, much more technical 
in treatment than the other, was first given 
as lectures in Johns Hopkins University. In 
these chapters Dr. Mattern presents the 
principles upon which the fundamental law 
of the German republic was founded in the 
constitution of 1919. While a legal book, 
some subjects are of general interest. Of 
these, the story of the framing of the con- 
stitution, and the later consideration of such 
things as direct government, popular elec- 
tion, and some other topics will prove in- 
teresting to any reader. 

It is, however, for the ordinary person, 
preeminently a book of reference. For the 
student of constitutional law and jurispru- 
dence it will serve to unravel some prob- 
lems and to stimulate original, individual 
research. 


HEADING FOR THE AByss. By Prince Lich- 
nowsky. Pp. 467 and index. Payson and 
Clarke, Ltd., New York, 1928. Price, $7.50. 


It is easy to understand why the publica- 
tion during the war of “My Mission to Lon- 
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don” should have provoked the banishment 
of Germany’s pre-war ambassador to Eng- 
land. The fact that the publication was 
without the author’s knowledge or consent 
would have little weight in a country des- 
perately pursuing a war which the London 
ambassador had vainly tried to prevent. 

The present volume contains not only that 
document, which first appeared in Switzer- 
land, then in London, and as late as 1919 
(with certain omissions), in Berlin, it con- 
tains also many other letters and documents 
relating to the war, and written either by 
or to Lichnowsky. “England before the 
war,” was dictated by him in 1914; “Delu- 
sions” was written from notes made in 1915; 
there are other articles and a large body 
of letters and reports which he sent to the 
foreign office during his incumbency of the 
London mission. 

The sincerity of the documents is un- 
questionable, but the independent, not to 
say undiplomatic nature of the Ambassador 
himself is also obvious. His failure to in- 
fluence greatly the foreign office, as then con- 
stituted, was a foregone conclusion. 

“What on earth made the German people 
plunge into a world war to fight against 
the South Slavs’ movement for national 
unity?’ he asked in 1915. And, “My dis- 
patches and the tenor of my repeated urgent 
warnings shield me from the reproach that 
I had not foreseen and predicted the de- 
velopment of events,” he said soon after the 
war began. Indeed the whole book is a vin- 
dlication of Lichnowsky’s own record, at the 
expense, be it admitted, of his country’s 
claims to innocence in initiating the war. 
Not that he believed or stated that Ger- 
many wanted or plotted war, much as he 
hated Bismarckian doctrines, but he charged, 
with many proofs, that Germany could have 
prevented war, that she would not, and 
therefore was surely responsible for the 
-calamities which followed. 

This book was published in Germany in 
1927 and at once roused a storm of bitterly 
hostile criticism in that country. Worn out 
under the battering of personal abuse, Prince 
Lichnowsky died before his book was pub- 
lished in English. Published just now, it 
will doubtless affect deleteriously the Ger- 
man denial of war guilt, but hardly the low- 
ering of reparations payments. However 


it is a human as well as a political docu- 
ment. 


It is public history and should be 
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read along with other books about the im- 
mediate causes and complex diplomacy of 
the war. If it helps to bring about an era of 
actually open diplomacy it will be worth all 
it has cost. 


GorTHE. THE History oF A Man. By Emil 
Ludwig. Translated from the German by 
Ethel Colburn Magne. Pp. 642 and index. 
G. P. Putman’s Sons, New York, 1928. 
Price, $5.00. 


To write the biography of any well-known 
man is a large task, but to produce such 
biographies as rapidly as does Herr Ludwig, 
and to choose such widely different types 
as, for instance, Napoleon and Goethe, is a 
Herculean undertaking. 

The interpretation of a genius is, in par- 
ticular, delicate business. In this case the 
author has looked at his hero’s career with 
apparently thorough knowledge of the new 
psychology. The peculiarities of Goethe are 
often traced to peculiarities in the boy’s 
early emotional and intellectual environ- 
ment. Ludwig follows a thread in unravel- 
ling Goethe's life-history, and he names the 
thread Goethe's “Daemonic nature.” He 
shows the inner conflict of the man, between 
the two halves of his virile self. This is 
done, not only through biographical data 
but also by means of the dramatic and poetic 
productions of Goethe in the various stages 
of his development. 

The book is a very 
understanding this great poet. The follow- 
ing characterization is a case in point. “He 
always kept apart from the indiscriminate 
revolutionaries and mere hot-heads among 
his fellow-students. His ‘Storm and Stress’ 
was never concerned with politics or 
law; the anarchism of his period was alien 
to him. As a ecritie his quarrel was with 
spurious forms of literature; as a poet he 
used the symbols of all time to frame man’s 
wrathful challenge to the gods.” 

But in minute analysis of the structure 
of a character the elusive spirit of genius 
somehow escapes. It defies analysis; it will 
not submit to microscopic examination. Like 
life itself it evaporates under one’s hands. 
The structure of the butterfly wing may be 
examined, but the life of the butterfly is 
gone even while we look for it. This book 
is no exception. Even Ludwig has not suc- 
ceeded in analyzing, hardly in presenting the 
genius of Goethe. 


necessary help in 
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Yet the life story is finely and interpre- 
tatively told. The book is illustrated with 
a score of portraits of the poet at different 
ages. The selections from his diaries, let- 
ters and poems are many and well-chosen, 
well translated. It is, in many ways, the 
best biography of Goethe yet written. 


TOWNS AND PEOPLE OF MODERN GERMANY. 
By Robert Medill McBride. Pp. 278 and 
index. Robert M. McBride & Co., New 
York, 1928. Price, $3.00. 


Few books of this sort have been written 
about Germany since the World War. The 
literature on Germany has been greately en- 
riched lately, especially in the past two 
years, but writers are talking more about 
political and economic Germany—of Ger- 
many in her relations with other nations, 
and of her place in the political trend of 
the hour. This book is quite different. It 
tells of a recent trip through portions of 
the country. The impressions are fresh, 
the appraisals of places and of their his- 
toric significance are new. 

The author makes no attempt to prophesy 
or to give statistical information. Rather 
he hunts out the beauties, natural and archi- 
tectural. He carries a camera. He is also 
accompanied by an artist whose delightful 
sketches are somehow more interesting than 
the many half-tone plates of very good photo- 
graphs. 

The feature of the book which makes it 
of unique value at this time is the man- 
ner in which it links the present aspect of 
things with the long and worthy past of 
Germany. The past of the old city guilds, 
of the Cathedral builders, of the romantic 
Rhine and the picture towns of Bavaria; 
the past of Luther, of Giitenberg and Diirer ; 
the past of Goethe and Wagner; and stretch- 
ing away into the dim distance the Roman 
builders in Cologne and elsewhere. It bridges 
the chasm in our emotions made by the 
world war, and gives us Germany again a 
continuity in civilization. 

Such a past as that of Germany is a uni- 
versal possession, and to recall it does more 
than many an argument to give her back 
her place in the respected sisterhood of 
nations. 
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THE BALKAN Pivot; YucostaviA. By Charles 
A. Beard and George Radin. Pp. 325. 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1929. Price, 
$2.50. 


As far as any book on the Balkans can, 
without a map, elucidate the political heri- 
tage and the present problems of a Balkan 
state, this study of Yugoslavia does so. 
Those inclined to sympathise with Croatian 
parties may find in it something of a Ser- 
bian bias. Macedonians, too, will hardly be 
satisfied with the somewhat casual sum- 
mary of their political equipment. But the 
subject is large, there is confused partizan- 
ship everywhere in Yugoslavia, partizanship 
hot and positive, making it difficult to get 
at the unvarnished facts. Moreover, the in- 
tention evidently is to make the study of 
the backgrounds preceding the collapse of 
Austria in 1918 the merest sketch. There 
is no attempt here to fill in many details. 
The body of the book is devoted especially 
to a study of the constitution, the govern- 
ment and political history of Yugoslavia 
since the creation of the south Slav state. 

Curiously enough, King Alexander made 
his coup d’etat just as the corrected proofs. 
of this book were returning to the publisher. 
The constitution, therefore, the parliament 
and all the established system was aban- 
doned, and a dictatorship initiated. 

Nevertheless the book stands as the lat- 
est and best explanation of the political 
currents and cross-currents that made such 
a step on the part of the really democratic 
young ruler seem necessary to Yugoslav 
unity. Disunity in fact was everywhere, and 
that in the face of a tremendous need for 
a united front and consistent policy with 
foreign powers. There were minority prob- 
lems, divergence in laws throughout the 
country, unemployment, agrarian chaos, and 
great need of agricultural, commercial and 
industrial development. Foreign relations 
with Italy, France and the Danubian coun- 
tries are still pregnant with trouble. All 


this will be better understood if this book 
is read. 

The work, undertaken at the instance of 
the American-Yugoslav Society of New York, 
stands, therefore, as an authoritative and 
well studied basis for further understanding 
of this pivotal Balkan state. 
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EDUCATION FOR WORLD CITIZENSHIP. By Wil- 
liam G. Carr. Pp. 214 and index. Stan- 
ford University Press, California, 1928. 
Price, $2.50. 


There has been increasing demand during 
the past few months for books and articles 
telling teachers how the schools can fur- 
ther world peace. Many appeals have come 
to this office, some by way of the United 
States Bureau of Education. To all such 
seekers this book will be of service. It is 
not quite the first in its field. The teachers 
of Los Angeles published in 1927 and again 
in enlarged form, in 1928, a brochure called 
“World Friendship,” intended for the use 
of teachers. Mr. Carr’s text, however, is 
considerably more analytical than the other, 
contains less in the way of concrete lessons, 
and deals more with the theory and method. 

It is based on the tenable theory that in 
a democracy education for world citizenship 
is not in conflict with education for na- 
tional citizenship. Democracy, however, is 
in both cases the vital word in his thesis, 
denoting civic responsibility and the need 
of training for it. 

The treatment of patriotism all through 
the book is sane and discriminating. 

The references for reading seem to lean 
rather heavily toward radical pacifism, and 
omit some excellent references. But they 
do give some part of both sides in con- 
troversial questions, and include many prac- 
tical educational texts. 


Irs HERITAGE. By Ernest 
Pp. 692 and index. Century 
Price, $6.00. 


MEXICO AND 
Gruening. 
Co., New York, 1928. 


Mexico, the northern outpost of Latin 
America, the land of mingled Spanish and 
Indian tradition, is the first country to be 
understood by the United States, if the 
hemisphere is to remain at peace. Other- 
wise border disturbances and consequent 
friction will stir up all sorts of trouble. 

Mr. Gruening has had in mind since 1922 
the writing of a book to explain the people 
of Mexico. He made studies to that end 
in Mexico in 1922, 1924 and each year since 
until this book was written. He has the 
reporter’s knack of getting at the facts—of 
using his eyes and ears and of putting things 
together in relation to events. The result 
is a book of nearly 700 pages so packed 
with digested history and with keen tracing 
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of effects back to causes, that no future stu- 
dent of anything much about Mexico can 
afford to neglect this volume. 

Mexico is seen to be predominantly an 
Indian land. The heritage from Spain re- 
veals a history of military dominance, with 


the church in the background pulling 
strings. Oppression always breeds revo- 


lution in the long run and, after three cen- 
turies of the colonial regime, with a peace 
of stagnation, an eruption was inevitable. 
Meanwhile, however, the people were quite 
untrained in self government. Hence the 
results which we now see. A people natu- 
rally seeking for military dominance, with 
lack of confidence in the judiciary, 
picion of the church, ineptness in foreign af- 
fairs. Groening helps one understand the 
situation, yet points out that progress is real. 
Americans cannot expect so long a history 
of subservience to blossom in real free 
dom in a few years. 

Agrarian problems, though complicated, 
are approaching solution; the labor move- 
ment is one of the most promising agencies 
in training for autonomy. 

There is a good map, many illustrations 
from photographs, and the arrangement of 
the chapters, historical, geographical and 
lastly under topics, is good. It clearly repre- 
sents Mexico, essentially Indian, with a real 
continuity of life from prehistoric times; 
its government a republic now gradually ap- 
proaching a democracy. The book is read- 
able, full of interesting bits from early let- 
ters and chronicles, with many more recent 
quotations from newspapers and official 
documents The author does not claim that 
the study is complete, but it is almost in- 
credibly inclusive and apparently destined 
to be authoritative for a long time to come. 


sus- 


Dodd, 
New 


STATE GOVERNMENT. By Walter F. 
Pp. 597 and index. Century Co., 
York, 1928. Price, $3.75. 


This, the second edition of the book, has 
been practically rewritten. State and local 
government in the United States and their 
relations to each other are clearly presented. 
The book contains many charts which, with 
its able handling, make it a book well worth 
study. The author, a lawyer, professor in 
Yale University, played a conspicuous part 
in the Illinois constitutional convention, and 
in the administrative reorganization of the 
government of Illinois, also of Ohio. 











AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


One-Hundred-First Annual Meeting of the Board of 
Directors Held at Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C., 
May 4, 1929 


(AN ABSTRACT OF THE MINUTES) 


HE one-hundred-first annual meet- 

ing of the American Peace Society 
was held at the Cosmos Club, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on May 4, 1929. The meet- 
ing was convened at ten o’clock, President 
Fortune in the chair. Those present were: 
William Fortune, David Jayne Hill, Jack- 
son H. Ralston, Felix M. McWhirter, 
William Mather Lewis, John J. Esch, 
Henry C. Morris, George M. Morris, 
Arthur D. Call, Lacey C. Zapf, William H. 
Book. 


It was voted, upon motion of Mr. Esch, 
seconded by Mr. Henry C. Morris, that 
the minutes of the last meeting of the 
Board be approved and the reading of 
them be omitted. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


The report of the Treasurer was submit- 
ted as follows: 
May 3, 1929. 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 


Mr. George W. White, Treasurer, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 

We have examined the records of the 
AMERICAN PEACE Society for the year ended 
April 30, 1929, and submit herewith the fol- 
lowing statements and comments: 

EXHIBIT “A”—Cash Account 

For the year ended April 30, 1929 


SCHEDULE “1’—Schedule of Investments 
As at April 30, 1929 


The Income for the year was tested and 
the Expenditures were checked to supporting 
vouchers with the exception of the Cleveland 
Conference expense. 

Cash on Deposit was verified by direct 
correspondence with the Bank and Cash on 
Hand was verified by actual count. Petty 
Cash in hands of Mr. Book was accepted as 
shown by the records of the Society. 

The Investments as shown in Schedule 
“1” were verified by actual inspection. 

We hereby certify that, in our opinion, the 
accompanying Cash Account, together with 
the Schedule of Investments, accurately ac- 
counts for the Cash Receipts and Disburse- 
ments as shown by the records of the So- 
ciety for the year ended April 30, 1929, and 
correctly sets forth the Investments as at 
that date. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. G. RANKIN & Co. 


EXHIBIT “A” 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CASH ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED APRIL 30, 1929 


Balance of cash on hand and on deposit May 1, 1928. .........-..seeeee eee eeeeeee 


RECEIPTS 


Memberships, including subscriptions > ADVOCATE OF PEACE......... 
ge ie 
Sales of pamphlets and books................... 
en ars sae cla Genie Woe 
Permanent Peace Fund Trustee................. 
Interest on bank balances.................-.+-: 
Income from Reserve Fund investments......... 


Special subscriptions to ADVOCATE OF 


Investments sold: 


U. S. Certificates of Indebtedness—Series T. J. 1929.............. 
Bank Loans—National ~ eee ae 


Organization Special Fun 


58,292.73 
$63 , 258.77 


DIsBURSEMENTS 
Department of Home Office: 
Salaries, Secretary, Office Secretary, Editor, Assistant 


Editor, Business Manager and Assistant Business 
EEE i er Sie re pee aaeeeee $17,437.50 
I rs og en Neu ADEA MRK EN ESR ORES 991.0 
i al a ear rye nee ie Domenie? weed 1,683.00 
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Postage, express, telegrams, etc.....................-5. 553 .35 
EE 5k So ikea ane Chee RKae Sa eeeeeeeR ae 86.82 
EE ee ie eer teen eee ne eee eer 119.60 
Library........... eee Sa dak sila rehashed 103.20 
Newspapers and periodicals. ..................20.00055 44.58 
Letter service—mimeographing, etc.................... 214.27 
eee eS win dpa BORO SN 118.91 
District of Columbia personal tax...................... 18.71 
a oie cae a Gn ie Ws wd nara wie WG 9R-Kaiaacaaane 2,039.85 
ES 6a i tives sil a gr novovidile Bbe-ccinsdlatnatn Samos ean 158.43 
23 , 569.24 
Department of Field Work: 
PN RN Ba or kitint ncaa sa cticka maansewemion 9,383.00 
ee A ain ah dn lacin nl Kb wkomemieeae 2,922.63 
Be Se IONE a oo sick sis ccivccsnssessnnacwe'e 126.15 
12,431.78 
Department of Publications: 
Printing and mailing ADVOCATE OF PHACE............... 6,003. 
Printing and distribution of eon and books........ 1,923.60 
Miscellaneous printing, envelopes, etc.................. 1,155.7 
9,083.15 
Investments Purchased: 
U. S. Certificates of Indebtedness—Series T. J. 1929................4. 5,000.00 
Organization Special Fund: 
Purchase of Treasury Certificates due December 15, 1929. 10,049.64 
Ns ss acca aedwins nhey kan eM aS hh 5.00 
Gk ca uneneddwcewadannmeow ahs 90.75 
ns gE vine Caen deka sda ete Kanteen ss 589.04 
RS cence ck tesa daeudadeswds dak dicakemets 1,100.00 
11,834.43 
Cleveland World Conference Expense.................00.000eeeeeeee 594.10 
62,512.70 
Balance cash on hand and on deposit April 30, 1929.............. 0.0 c cece eee eens $746.07 
Represented by: 
nd oc wie dak weeds MweR EAU SMU AR SO RON Renee $634.27 
eh a a's an ah pi oO Ka kD ERS CARER DORR CE Re 11.80 
oo amin ware hG Arena Ns hys in enabenaenend 100.00 
$746.07 
SCHEDULE “‘I’’ 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
SCHEDULE OF INVESTMENTS AS AT APRIL 30, 1929 
Cost Par value 
First mortgage 644 per cent note of Poutsky, Silver and Rosen due 
November 1, 1929, secured by property 1262 Holbrook Terrace, N.E. $1,500.00 $1,500.00 
First mortgage 614 per cent note of Poutsky, Silver and Rosen due 
November 1, 1929, secured by property 1270 Holbrook Terrace, N. E. 4,500.00 4,500.00 
10 U. S. Treasury Certificates 4144 per cent due December 15, 1929..... 10,049.64 10,000.00 
$16,049.64 $16,000.00 


Respectfully submitted 


It was voted, upon motion of Mr. Henry 
C. Morris, seconded by Mr. Esch, that the 
report of the Treasurer be approved and 
placed on file. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
To the Board of Directors of the American 
Peace Society: 
Pursuant to the provision of Article 7 
of the Constitution of the American Peace 
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GEORGE W. WHITE, 
Treasurer. 

Society, which requires that your Secre- 
tary shall make an annual report of the 
work of the Society to the Board of Direc- 
tors, he submits respectfully the following 
as his report for the fiscal year 1928-1929, 
this being the one-hundred-first year of 
the Society’s existence. 

Your Executive Committee has held 
four regular meetings and five special 
meetings during the year. Minutes of 
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each of these meetings have been sent 
regularly to all members of the Executive 
Committee and subsequently duly ap- 
proved. 

The Board of Directors held their one- 
hundredth annual meeting at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on May 12, 1928, just after the con- 
clusion of the World Conference on Inter- 
national Justice. An adjourned meeting 
of the Board was held in October, 1928, 
and a special meeting in November, 1928. 

President William Fortune assumed his 
duties at the special meeting of the Board 
of Directors, November 24, 1928. In addi- 
tion to his work as Secretary of the So- 
ciety, your Secretary has continued as 
Editor of the Apvocate oF Peace. Mr. 
Leo Pasvolsky has continued as Associate 
Editor of the magazine. Miss Louise 
Anderson, now Mrs. Philip N. Neff, has 
continued as Assistant Secretary and As- 
sistant Treasurer. Mr. Lacey C. Zapf 
has served as Business Manager, Mr. W. 
I. Smalley as Assistant to the Business 
Manager, and Mrs. Mabel W. 8. Call as 
Librarian and Book-reviewer, Proofreader 
and aid in other fields. 
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Death of Directors 


Since our last meeting the following 
Directors have died: Tyson 8S. Dines, at- 
torney, banker, educator, public servant, 
our Director from Colorado; Dwight Ban- 
croft Heard, merchant, farmer, financier, 
creative force in the upbuilding of our 
great Southwest, our Director from Ari- 
zona. 


New Directors 


During the year the following new 
Directors have been added: F. B. Cas- 
well, Toledo, Ohio; Joseph B. Cotton, 
Duluth, Minnesota; William Fortune, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana; Walter W. Head, 
Chicago, Illinois; Arch C. Klumph, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Ashley Day Leavitt, Brook- 
line, Massachusetts; Thomas A. Marlow, 
Helena, Montana; Walter Scott Penfield, 
Washington, D. C.; Louis J. Taber, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; David W. Teachout, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


The names of our Directors, with their 
States, are as follows: 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 








State State representative Directors at large 
Alabama......... | re 
aero edie nnn sacar Jackson H. Ralston. 
ee en A. D. Call, Thomas E. Green, David Jayne Hill, 
George M. Morris, Walter Scott Penfield, 
George W. White, Lacey C. Zapf. 
OS eee ere Silas H. Strawn......... ee. W. Head, Walter A. a, Henry C. 
orris. 
NR ea Felix M. McWhirter... .. William Fortune. 
Kentucky........ Edwin P. Morrow....... 
uisiana........ John M. Parker......... 
eee Hiram W. Ricker........ 
Ee ne ee Harry A. Garfield, Ashley D. Leavitt. 
Minnesota. ...... Joseph B. Cotton........ 
| ae Clarence H. Howard..... Jay T. Stocking. 
Montana......... Thomas A. Marlow...... 
NE Ne ola ics andiae aise een aaa Philip Marshall Brown. 
NE eG 65 vata Cae wae eee hen ee Theodore Stanfield. 
_ ER Saas arene nme mao F. B. Caswell, Arch C. awh, L. J. Taber, D. W. 
Teachout, Robert E. Vinson. 
SEE SELECT OE OEE ES P. P. Claxton. 
EEE Se erase William Mather Lewis, H. W. Temple. 
South Carolina. ..| William Way........... 
South Dakota....| Charles L. Hyde......... 
Washington...... Reginald H. Parsons..... 
West Virginia .| John M. Crawford....... 
Wisconsin........ pS Sr 
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Permanent Peace Fund 


Under date of May 29, 1928, our So- 
ciety received from Thomas H. Russell, 
Esquire, the Treasurer of the Permanent 
Peace Fund, Boston, a letter enclosing the 
Annual Report of the Treasurer of the 
Trustees of the Permanent Peace Fund to 
the American Peace Society for the year, 
May 1, 1927, to May 1, 1928, together with 
check for $5,714.19, being the net income 
for the fund for the year, in accordance 
with the vote of the Trustees. 

The report follows: 


Boston, May 1, 1928. 
To the American Peace Society: 


The Treasurer of the Trustees of the Per- 
manent Peace Fund submits the following 
annual report for the period, May 1, 1927 to 
May 1, 1928: 

Gross income received by the 
Trustees from real estate, bonds, 
stock and all investments...... $9,123.69 
Gross expenses paid for repairs 
and taxes on real estate, water 
rates, salary of bookkeeper and 
agents, telephone, office rent, sup- 
plies, stationery, safe deposit 
box, insurance, services of trus- 
tees attending meetings and ex- 
penses, accrued interest on in- 
vestments, made, etc. .......... 3,409.50 


Net income from the fund for 
DE 000 4000000004646Ksb000006 $5,714.19 


Check herewith to the order of the 
American Peace Society for the net in- 
come to date as per vote of Trustees, 


Respectfully submitted, 
Tuomas H. RUSSELL, 
President. 


The Reverend Ashley Day Leavitt, Pas- 
tor of the Harvard Church, Brookline, 
Massachusetts, now a member of the 
Board of Directors of the American Peace 
Society, is a member of the Trustees of 
the Permanent Peace Fund. 


Our Librarian 


From the report of our Librarian, it ap- 
pears that the Society’s library has grown 
normally during the year. A file of pam- 
phlets and documents accumulated dur- 
ing the world war has been sorted and 
the material of permanent value classified 
and cataloged. 

Nearly four hundred outstanding books 
on international matters have been secured 
and many of them reviewed by the Li- 
brarian for the ApvocaTe oF Peace. A 
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large part of the Librarian’s time has gone 
into this and other work for the maga- 
zine. Some gifts have come to the So- 
ciety, notably the valuable books put out 
by the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. 

The Librarian has indexed the Ap- 
VOCATE OF PEACE as published each month, 
and in addition she has begun an index for 
the early years of the periodical. It is a 
cross-index, on cards, intended especially 
for the use of historians. She has already 
completed this task for the years 1828- 
1844, the first sixteen years of the maga- 
zine. 

The following table gives the present 
status of the library: 


Cataloged books, all classes....3,112 volumes 


Uncatalogued: 
Bound periodicals...... 235 
French books........... 208 
German books.......... 133 


Other foreign languages 38 614 * 


Accessions for the year...... 
This report does not include 
atlasses, dictionaries, ency- 
clopedias and other reference 
books. 


——_ 


4,116 a 


Our Business Manager 


Our Business Manager, Mr. Lacey C. 
Zapf, reports that the total income for the 
year is $267.73 less than last year. 


A special effort has been made to pre- 
vent loss through failure of members to 
renew. The result is that the income 
from renewals this year amounted to 
$5,232 as against $2,391 last year. 

Several letters have been sent to a 
selected list of prospective new members. 
The drive for new members brought, with 
the aid of the field staff, $3,395. 

Contributions amounted to more than 
$19,000, largely the result of the field 
staff. 

The Society’s income from memberships 
and contributions have increased from $2,- 
218.80 in 1920 to $27,850.15 in 1929; 
while the income from foundations has 
decreased from $22,978.77 in 1920 to $5,- 
714.19 in our last fiscal year. 
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Our Budget 


The budget of our Society is divided 
into three parts: first, the Department of 
Home Office; second, the Department of 
Field Work; third, the Department of 
Publications. 

The budget for the Department of Home 
Office for the year ending April 30, 1929, 
provided for an expenditure of $24,000. 
The amount actually spent was $21,546.24. 
The budget for the Department of Field 
Work provided for an expenditure of 
$3,000. The amount actually spent was 
$14,508. It should be explained that this 
discrepancy is materially modified by the 
unbudgeted expenditure of $11,842 on 
account of field men which in turn is off- 
set by an unbudgeted income from this 
source of $13,343. 

The budget for the Department of Pub- 
lications provided for an expenditure of 
$9,000. The amount spent was $9,444.29. 

The budget provided for a total expendi- 
ture of $36,000 for the year. The total 
amount actually spent was $45,498.53. 

A Budget Committee, consisting of 
Messrs. McWhirter, Book and Harrison, 
was authorized by the Executive Commit- 
tee and appointed by President Fortune 
to submit a budget for the year 1929-30. 


Program 


The American Peace Society has con- 
tinued to adhere rigorously to its pro- 
gram, set forth in its magazine from time 
to time, and to do its share as an agency 
for scientific education in the ways of 
peaceful settlement of disputes between 
nations. 

It has witnessed an increased scholarly 
interest in the historical foundations of 
the peace movement, as shown in articles 
and texts of the year, and by our own cor- 
respondence in this country and abroad. 

It has beheld a growing interest in the 
results of research as the only bases of 
any hopeful analysis or synthesis in the 
realm of questions affecting war and peace. 

Men are waiting for an authoritative 
compilation of the causes which, accord- 
ing to both sides, have led to the major 
wars, particularly of modern times. 

They are waiting for an account of the 
rise of international law as it relates to 
war and peace. 
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There remain our six Commissions, on 
the International Implications of Indus- 
try, of Justice, of Education, of Religion, 
of Social Agencies, and on the Coordina- 
tion of Efforts for Peace. 

Excepting the promising work of the 
Commission on the co-ordination of efforts 
for peace, conducted at its own expense 
under the leadership of President Wilkins 
of Oberlin College, a work still going on, 
the best the Society has been able to 
do in these fields is to develop as best it 
could, with its limited resources, its peri- 
odical as a worthier world review, all in 
the interest of representative govern- 
ment, of a better international under- 
standing, and the settlement of disputes 
between nations by means better than war. 

It is the business aspect of the Society’s 
work that has disturbed your officers. 
Our President and Business Manager are 
working with great industry and devotion 
upon this phase of our problem. To train 
a field force adequate to produce needed 
revenue, to work out plans for additional 
income, to increase memberships and meet 
fixed operating expenses, require business 
skill and organization, especially if the 
work of the American Peace Society is to 
command the support of business men. 

Our Society’s Program Committee— 
Messrs. George M. Morris, Hill, Penfield 
and Call—have recently submitted the 
following addition to the program of the 
American Peace Society. In a report sub- 
mitted during the month of March, the 
Committee said : 

“The Paris Pact for the Renunciation 
of War provides in Article II that the 
settlement of all international disputes 
‘shall never be sought except by pacific 
means.’ It is the view of the American 
Peace Society that the nub of the peace 
movement probably for another one hun- 
dred years lies in the two words—‘pacific 
means.” 

“The American Peace Society, therefore, 
is in position to petition for special finan- 
cial aid for the following purpose, to-wit: 

To compile, print and distribute a thorough- 
going study, by experts in the legal, econom- 
ical, industrial and financial world, of the 
Paris Pact for the Renunciation of War, with 
the view— 


(1) Of weighing, analyzing, and evaluat- 
ing the existing “pacific means” available for 
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the settlement of international disputes; (2) 
of readapting these existing agencies, if nec- 
essary, to the new demands of the new day; 
(3) of forecasting additional and desirable 
agencies as further “pacific means” for such 
purposes. 


The American Peace Society offers this 
service with the understanding that such a 
study and survey be pursued in coopera- 
tion as far as possible with the United 
States Government. 

The Committee contemplates with hope 
the time when President Hoover will ap- 
point a commission with the advice and 
consent of the Senate for the purpose of 
entering into conversations with existing 
international agencies to the end that our 
United States may cooperate most effec- 
tively in behalf of those “pacific means” 
upon which the peace movement must rest. 

There can be no doubt that the Ameri- 
can Peace Society aims to play a develop- 
ing part in our changing world. 


The Need 


The need for the American Peace So- 
ciety was never greater. In spite of the 
recent agreement of nations to renounce 
war as an instrument of national policy 
and to settle all of their disputes by 
“pacific means,” the tinder of conflict 
abounds aplenty. 

When on February 11, 1918, President 
Wilson, speaking before the United States 
Congress, emphasized that self-determina- 
tion is an “imperative principle of action, 
which statesmen will henceforth ignore 
at their peril,” he let loose forces he 
may have little suspected. Those forces 
had appeared in the Spain of the six- 
teenth century, in the England under 
Elizabeth, in the France under Louis XIV, 
in the Holland under William the Silent; 
and they had reappeared in the Italy and 
the Germany of less than sixty years ago. 

Following the World War they have 
broken out in a rampant nationalism 
within ten new nations of Europe. And 
this right of self-determination, taken 
seriously to heart by millions of minorities 
in Jugoslavia, Rumania, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and elsewhere, is the basis of a 
constant threat to the peace of Europe, 
and possibly of the world. Germany, 
Bulgaria, and especially Hungary, are 
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seriously convinced that injustices in the 
Peace of Versailles must be righted. 
Dictatorships in Italy, Spain, Jugoslavia, 
Poland, Russia, and elsewhere in the 
world, necessary and temporary though 
they be, carry little assurance of a hope- 
ful or a permanent peace based upon jus- 
tice. 

When Woodrow Wilson delivered his 
address to Congress on July 8, 1918, the 
address containing the famous “fourteen 
points,” he closed by calling attention to 
the fact that an evident principle runs 
through the whole program. He added: 
“Tt is the principle of justice to all peoples 
and nationalities and their right to live 
on equal terms of liberty and safety with 
one another whether they be strong or 
weak.” Since this principle remains still 
so far from realization, the need of con- 
stant education of public sentiment re- 
mains urgent as it is vital. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Arruour D. Catt, 
Secretary. 


Mr. Esch moved that the secretary be 
permitted to extend his remarks and re- 
port in the record of the meeting, and 
that they be printed in the ADVOCATE OF 
Peace. The motion was seconded by 
Mr. H. C. Morris and passed unanimously. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


The report of the President was sub- 
mitted as follows: 

In accordance with constitutional re- 
quirement, the annual report of the presi- 
dent is herewith presented. Statistical 
and detailed information of the work of 
the fiscal year just closed is left to the re- 
ports of the secretary, treasurer and busi- 
ness manager. 

The services of your president have 
covered only the part of the year since 
November 24, 1928. They have largely 
been directed toward the fundamental 
questions of organization and of the future 
of the Society. An examination of its 
condition, and an investigation for the 
purpose of ascertaining what might be 
done to better our situation, mainly oc- 
cupied his attention. 

In considering the future of the So- 
ciety, your president has been impressed 
with the idea, possibly a mistaken one, 
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that the Society needs to be broadened 
from its activities of earlier years, that 
it needs to bring into it the interest and 
participation of a much greater number 
of people who are leaders of thought and 
who are influential in their localities and 
throughout the country; that it partic- 
ularly needs the support of the practical- 
minded, such as the leaders of business 
of our country. 

It is your president’s conception that 
to get this successfully we must give a 
continuing service of information to our 
members, educative in its effect as to what 
we believe to be needed in the peace move- 
ment; and then we must bring them as 
actively as possible into participation in 
this work. That point of view is of one 
who has had no part in the work of the 
Society prior to election as president, who 
therefore may possibly be at some disad- 
vantage in correctly judging the situation. 
Therefore, the president has desired to 
proceed very cautiously in recommending 
changes. It seemed his service might be 
better given in bringing attention, from 
an outsider’s viewpoint, and with such 
experience in organization work as he has 
had, to needed changes, but to do so with 
conservatism and without any purpose 
more than to suggest; and without urging 
adoption of these suggestions over reluc- 
tance to venture upon a change, of those 
who so long have been in charge of its 
affairs. 

As you know, there have been submit- 
ted suggestions for certain changes in the 
constitution. These have been considered 
by the Executive Committee and ap- 
proved for submission, with some modi- 
fications, to this meeting. You have also 
had a copy of a letter from the president 
to the secretary outlining views regarding 
the proposed amendments. 

The aim of the proposed changes is two- 
fold: (1) To provide elasticity of organi- 
zation sufficient for expansion for larger 
work than heretofore if that can be ac- 
complished, or, if not, to enable the or- 
ganization to adapt itself to a simple and 
less expensive plan; and (2) to bring the 
membership of the Society into more ac- 
tive participation in such a way as to keep 
it both informed and interested in the 
work of the Society. The first purpose 
involves also the defining of administrative 
authority in the president, which, consid- 
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ered from what is intended to be a wholly 
detached point of view, seems necessary if 
the Society is to be operated on an effi- 
cient and sound business basis. The pro- 
posals further make provision for a selected 
and approved membership, pledged to the 
unchangeable object of the Society, mak- 
ing it possible for the Executive Commit- 
tee to hold the membership up to the high 
standards that would perhaps add some 
effectiveness to the organization. 

In working upon the organization prob- 
lems, the president obtained a promise of 
financial support for developing the pro- 
gram of broadening the Society and at- 
tracting to it and, through it, to the peace 
movement, the business men of the na- 
tion. Some of that has been made avail- 
able and has been expended in pursuance 
of our investigations and of developing 
the plans for this wider constituency of 
practical-minded persons. 

As rather incidentally connected with 
organization plans, we have put into effect 
the provisions of the old constitution with 
reference to the disbursement of money. 

Thus far, the president’s service has 
been directed more toward the organiza- 
tion affairs of the Society than to the 
carrying out of plans in promotion or ac- 
complishment of peace. There is great 
need of thorough attention to the impor- 
tant object of the Society, and particularly 
now because of the opportunities afforded 
for a new and effective kind of work under 
the Paris Pact for the Renunciation of 
War. 

The officers and directors of the Society 
called upon President Coolidge in his ex- 
ecutive offices at the White House on the 
day when your new president began serv- 
ice, to acquaint President Coolidge with 
the aims of the Society and its desire to 
be helpful to the government in efforts to 
preserve peace. The response of Presi- 
dent Coolidge was cordial, gratifying, and 
encouraging. 

In closing this report, the president 
desires to express appreciation of the sup- 
port and cooperation of officers, members 
of the Executive Committee and of the 
Board of Directors of our Society. Our 
future success must depend very largely 
upon your counsel and cooperative efforts. 


WILLIAM ForTUNE, 
President. 
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Dr. Hill moved that the president’s re- 
port be adopted, approved and printed in 
the ApvocaTE OF Peace. Mr. Esch 
seconded the motion and it was passed 
unanimously. 


REPORT OF BUDGET COMMITTEE 


The report of the Budget Committee, 
composed of Mr. Felix M. McWhirter, 
chairman; Mr. Leonard V. Harrison and 
Mr. William H. Book, was submitted. 

Mr. McWhirter moved that the report 
be approved. The motion, seconded by Mr. 
George M. Morris, was approved, and the 
budget recommended by the committee was 
adopted as the budget of expenditures of 
the Society for the ensuing year. 


CONSTITUTION 


After considering the amendments to the 
Constitution submitted to the Board by 
action of the Executive Committee, section 
by section, it was voted, upon motion of 
Mr. Henry C. Morris and seconded by Mr. 
MeWhirter, that the Constitution, as ap- 
proved and amended, article by article and 
section by section, be adopted as the Con- 
stitution of the American Peace Society. 
The Constitution as adopted reads as fol- 
lows :— 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


(Adopted at the One-Hundred-First Annual 
Meeting of the Society, May 4, 1929) 


I 
NAME 


This Society shall be known as the Amer- 
ican Peace Society. 


II 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of the American Peace So- 
ciety shall be to promote permanent inter- 
national peace through justice; and to ad- 
vance in every proper way the general use 
of conciliation, arbitration, judicial meth- 
ods and other peaceful means of avoiding 
and adjusting differences among nations, to 
the end that right shall rule might in a 
law-governed world. 
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III 
ORGANIZATION 


The American Peace Society shall be or- 
ganized into such departments as the Board 
of Directors shall determine. 


IV 
THE Boarp or DIRECTORS 


1. The affairs of the Society shall be con- 
trolled by a Board of Directors to be con- 
stituted as follows: The President (ex of- 
ficio), Secretary (ex officio), Treasurer (ex 
officio), fifty Directors who shall, as far as 
practicable, be representative of the forty- 
eight States forming the United States of 
America and the District of Columbia, and 
not more than twenty-five Directors-at-large 
chosen because of service to the cause of 
international peace or to their country, all 
duly elected at the annual meeting of the 
Society, and the Executive Committee (ex 
officio). 

2. To be eligible for membership on the 
Board of Directors, a person must be in 
accord with the purposes of the Society and 
its Constitution; otherwise he shall be dis- 
qualified from serving on said Board. Five 
members shall constitute a quorum of the 
Board of Directors. 

3. Vacancies in the Board of Directors 
shall be filled by the Directors by a vote 
of two-thirds of the Directors present at 
any annual or special meeting. 

4. No new Director shall be elected, how- 
ever, who shall not have been nominated, in 
writing to the Secretary by some member 
of the Board of Directors fourteen days be- 
fore an annual or special meeting. 

5. A list of the persons so nominated, 
with the names of the proposers, shall be 
mailed to each member of the Board of 
Directors seven days before a meeting, and 
no other nominations shall be considered ex- 
cept by the unanimous consent of the Di- 
rectors present. 

6. No Director shall receive compensation 
for his service as such. 

7. The Directors shall fill all vacancies oc- 
curring in any elective office. 

8. There shall be an annual meeting of 
the Board of Directors to be held in the 
month of May, at such time and place as 
may be determined by the Executive Com- 
mittee, notice of which shall be sent to all 
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Directors at least thirty days in advance of 
the date set. 

9. Special meetings of the Board of Di- 
rectors may be called by the President or 
by any five members of the Board of Di- 
rectors on ten days’ notice. 


Vv 
OFFICERS 


1. The elective officers of the Society shall 
be a President, one or more Vice-Presidents 
and one or more Honorary Vice-Presidents, 
as the Board of Directors may from time to 
time determine; a Secretary and a Treas- 
urer, all of which elective officers shall be 
chosen by the Board of Directors at its 
annual meeting in May. 

2. The elective officers shall be elected 
for one year and shall hold office until their 
successors, duly elected, have qualified. 


VI 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


1. There shall be an Executive Committee 
of the Society, to consist of the President 
(ex officio), Secretary (ex officio), Treasurer 
(ex officio), and twelve other persons to be 
appointed by the President, subject to the 
ratification of the Board of Directors. 

2. The Executive Committee shall, during 
the interim between meetings of the Board 
of Directors be vested with all the powers, 
rights and duties of the Board of Directors. 

3. The President and Secretary of the So- 
ciety shall be respectively ex officio Chair- 
man and Secretary of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

4. The Executive Committee shall meet 
on call of the President or upon written no- 
tice by any three members of the Committee. 


VII 


THE WoRK OF THE SOCIETY 


1. The President—The President shall pre- 
side at all meetings of the Society, of the 
Board of Directors, and of the Executive 
Committee. He shall be vested with author- 
ity to direct the executive affairs of the or- 
ganization. He shall appoint all employees. 


All such employees and all executive officers 
of the society shall be under his general ex- 
ecutive authority. He shall appoint all com- 
mittees, subject to the approval of the ex- 
ecutive committee. He shall initiate the 
plans and means whereby the policies and 
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general purposes of the Society as expressed 
by its Constitution and its Board of Direc- 
tors, shall be carried out; and shall make 
such recommendations from time to time to 
the Board of Directors as he may deem ap- 
propriate. He shall speak and act for the 
Society according to its objects, its Consti- 
tution and By-laws, its declaration of prin- 
ciples and acts of its Board of Directors, 
and as the official head of the Society he 
shall be vested with discretionary powers 
in the absence of any expressed authority 
from the governing bodies. He shall at all 
times exercise the powers of the official head 
of the Society, subject to its Board of Di- 
rectors. With the Secretary he shall ap- 
prove all bills submitted to the Treasurer 
for payment, and sign such instruments as 
require his signature. 

2. Vice-Presidents—In the event of the ex- 
pected absence or disability of the President, 
he shall designate a Vice-President to per- 
form his duties, or if he shall not have desig- 
nated a Vice-President for such purpose, then 
the duties of the President shall devolve 
upon and shall be performed by any Vice- 
President in the order of seniority of office. 
In the event of a vacancy in the office of 
President, the Board of Directors shall des- 
ignate an Acting President who shall per- 
form the duties of the office until the Board 
of Directors elects a President. 

3. Secretary—The Secretary shall issue 
notices of all meetings, keep the minutes of 
all meetings of the Society and its Board of 
Directors and Executive Committee. He 
shall have charge of the records of the So- 
ciety, and shall make such reports and per- 
form such other duties as are incident to 
his office or may be required of him by the 
President, the Board of Directors or the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

4. Assistant Secretary-—-One or more As- 
sistant Secretaries may be appointed by the 
President, subject to the approval of the 
Executive Committee, to assist the Secretary 
in the discharge of his duties. 

5. Treasurer—The Treasurer shall receive 
and receipt for all moneys, legacies, or gifts 
from whatever source paid to the Society. 
He shall keep a book of accounts, open at 
all reasonable times to the inspection of the 
Board of Directors. He shall recommend to 
the Board of Directors and Executive Com- 
mittee the bank or banks for deposit, the 
rate of interest on bank balances and advise 
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relative to the investment of the funds of 
the American Peace Society in such manner 
as may best serve its interests. He shall 
disburse the funds of the Society upon the 
approval of the President and Secretary. 
The Treasurer’s account shall be audited 
annually, or on order of the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

6. A Periodical. The Society shall issue 
a periodical, under the direction of an Edi- 
tor appointed by the President with the ap- 
proval of the Board of Directors. 


VIII 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE SOCIETY 


The principal office of the Society shall be 
in the City of Washington, in the District 
of Columbia. 


Ix 
TYPES OF MEMBERS 


1. Annual Members—Any citizen of the 
United States or of its dependencies who is 
in accord with the purposes of the Society, 
may, upon approval by the Executive Com- 
mittee, become an Annual Member of the 
American Peace Society upon the payment 
of such dues as may be fixed by the Board of 
Directors. Such members shall be entitled 
to receive the Society’s periodical. 

2. Sustaining Members—Any citizen of the 
United States or of its dependencies who is 
in accord with the purposes of the Society 
may, upon approval by the Executive Com- 
mittee, become a Sustaining Member of the 
American Peace Society upon the annual 
payment of not less than ten dollars. Such 
members shall be entitled to receive the 
Society’s periodical and other publications of 
general character. 

3. Contributing Members—Any citizen of 
the United States or its dependencies who is 
in accord with the purposes of the Society 
may, upon approval by the Executive Com- 
mittee become a Contributing Member of 
the American Peace Society upon the annual 
payment of not less than twenty-five dol- 
lars. Such members shall be entitled to 
all the publications of the Society. 

4. Life Members—Any citizen of the 
United States or of its dependencies who is 
in accord with the purposes of the Society, 
may, upon approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee, become a Life Member of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, upon application to the 
Board of Directors, election and payment of 
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not less than two hundred dollars. Each 
Life Member shall, during his lifetime, re- 
ceive the publications of the Society. 

5. Institutional Members—Any institution 
aiming to promote the cause of international 
peace, if approved by the Executive Commit- 
tee, may become an Institutional Member 
of the American Peace Society. This mem- 
bership shall be an annual membership for 
which the institution shall pay annually to 
the American Peace Society not less than 
twenty-five dollars. Institutional Members 
shall be entitled to the same benefits as 
contributing members. 

6. Honorary Members—Those who have 
rendered specially meritorious or distin- 
guished service to the cause of international 
peace, and have been approved for such dis- 
tinction by two-thirds vote of the members 
present at any meeting of the Board of 
Directors, shall become Honorary Members. 

7. Other classes of membership may also 
be established upon recommendation of the 
President approved by the Board of Direc- 
tors. 

8. The Board of Directors may adopt any 
additional plan of financing the work of the 
Society, including the establishment of trust 
funds or endowments, by which the Society 
may be made the beneficiary of income either 
in behalf of its general purpose or any spe- 
cific purpose in harmony therewith which 
may be specified in such trust agreements. 


p 
REFERENDA 


1. The Executive Committee, by a _ two- 
thirds vote of those present, shall have 
power to submit to the membership of the 
Society from time to time in the form of 
questionnaire or otherwise, for referendum 
vote, any question relating to the preserva- 
tion or better assurance of international 
peace, which said Committee shall deem im- 
portant, timely and appropriate for consider- 
ation. 

2. In order to carry out this purpose, the 
Executive Committee shall prepare and adopt 
a set of rules and regulations for the guid- 
ance of itself, its officers and its members. 


xI 
By-Laws 


The Executive Committee shall adopt from 
time to time such by-laws as it may deem 
necessary and appropriate within the scope 
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and provisions of this Constitution, for the 
guidance of the Officers, Committees and 
employees of the Society in their activities 
on behalf of the Society and in their atti- 
tude towards the membership or the public. 


XII 
AMENDING THIS CONSTITUTION 


The object of this Society shall never be 
changed, but the Constitution may in all 
other respects be amended at the annual or 
a special meeting of the Board of Directors 
by a two-thirds vote on the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee; provided that 
notice of the proposed amendment shall, 
have been mailed to each member of the 
Board of Directors at least ten days prior 
to the meeting. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


On motion of Mr. McWhirter, seconded 
by Mr. Esch, the officers of the Society 
were placed in nomination for reelection. 

By unanimous vote the following 
officers were elected : 


President: William Fortune, 

Vice Presidents: David Jayne Hill, 
Silas H. Strawn, Hiram W. Ricker, Jack- 
son H. Ralston. 

Treasurer: George W. White. 

Secretary: Arthur D. Call. 

Executive Committee: John J. Esch, 
Thomas E. Green, David Jayne Hill, Felix 
M. McWhirter, George M. Morris, Henry 
C. Morris, Walter Scott Penfield, Ernest 
N. Smith, Lacey C. Zapf. 


Directors: 
Philip Marshall Brown Arch C. Klumph 
Arthur D. Call Ashley Day Leavitt 
F. B. Caswell William Mather Lewis 
P. P. Claxton Thomas A. Marlow 
Joseph B. Cotton Paul V. McNutt 
John M. Crawford Felix M. McWhirter 
John J. Esch Walter A. Morgan 
William Fortune George M. Morris 
Harry A. Garfield Henry C. Morris 
Thomas E. Green Edwin P. Morrow 
Walter W. Head John M. Parker 


ADVOCATE OF PEACE 


David Jayne Hill 
Clarence H. Howard 
Charles L. Hyde 


Reginald H. Parsons 
Walter Scott Penfield 
Jackson H. Ralston 
Hiram W. Ricker 


August 


Henry W. Temple 
Robert E. Vinson 
William Way 
Oscar Wells 
George W. White 
Lacey C. Zapf 


Ernest N. Smith 
Theodore Stanfield 
Jay T. Stocking 
Silas H. Strawn 
Louis J. Taber 
David W. Teachout 


Honorary Vice-Presidents: 


Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Chancellor, New 
York University; W. H. P. Faunce, Presi- 
dent, Brown University; William P. Gest, 
President, Fidelity Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Charles Cheney Hyde, Hamil- 
ton Fish Professor of International Law 
and Diplomacy, Columbia University, for- 
merly Solicitor for Department of State; 
Elihu Root, Attorney, New York City. 
Formerly Secretary of State, and for 
many years President of Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace; James 
Brown Scott, Secretary, Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, Washington, 
D. C., President, American Society of In- 
ternational Law; Charles F. Thwing, Presi- 
dent Emeritus, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 


FURTHER ACTION 


It was voted, upon motion of Mr. Call, 
seconded by Mr. Esch, that the President 
appoint a committee to draw up a set of 
by-laws, including rules and regulations 
for the referenda. 

It was voted, upon motion of Mr. George 
Morris, seconded by Mr. McWhirter, that 
the President appoint a committee of 
which he shall be an active member to 
study and report to the Executive Com- 
mittee the subject of the various classes 
of membership which may be desirable. 

It was voted, upon motion of Mr. 
George M. Morris, seconded by Mr. Lewis, 
that the Secretary be authorized to at- 
tend the meeting of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union to be held at Arcachon, France 
during August of the current year. 

It was voted, upon motion of Mr. Henry 
C. Morris, seconded by Mr. Esch, that the 
meeting adjourn to be reconvened at the 
call of the President. 

The meeting stood adjourned at four- 
thirty o’clock. 

ArtTHur D. Catt, 
Secretary. 





